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PAUL HOLCOMB| 


AUSTIN 


Paul B. Holcomb died last week. 
A reformer, a newspaper editor 
who always had a lingering desire 
to be a preacher, he left behind him 
twenty years of newspapers, many 
a wounded ego, thousands of faith- 
ful admirers, and his large and lov- 
ing family. 

He edited this newspaper for ten 
years, from 1944 to 1954, when it 
was known as the State Observer. 
He edited the El Campo News in 
Wharton County from 1930 to 1940. 
He brought to a successful conclu- 
sion in 1936 his campaign to in- 
crease Texas Gulf Sulphur Com- 
pany property valuations in Whar- 
ton County. 

Death came for the 73-year-old 
editor suddenly on the morning of 
June 27 from heart failure. He and 
Mrs. Holcomb were visiting a niece 
in Sacramento. This was part of a 
trip they were taking in Kansas 
and California to see friends and 
relatives. They had attended a 
family reunion in Kansas on Hol- 
comb’s side. 

Holcomb attended the United Na- 
tions conference in California. He 
didn’t have a ticket of admission, 
but the guard at the door was a 
Texan, so he slipped him inside. 

The funeral was held last Satur- 
day at Cook Funeral Home in Aus- 
tin. 

When he retired from the Ob- 
server last December, he wrote in 
the first issue under new manage- 
ment: 

“I have a few inviolable rules 
which I have adopted—for myself. 
I am fully determined to KEEP 
THE FACTS STRAIGHT. I am 
also determined to tell the truth 
about both friend and foe. In deal- 
ing with men and measures I try 
to avoid showing personal enmity, 
and treat any man measure as 
honestly and fairly as my 
will permit. But I make no pretense 
of being ‘an objective writer,’ sim- 


or 


ply because I do not believe that | 
| ? } 
}and he was given to booming out | 


there is any such animal in exist- 
ence—at least not among mortal 
men.” 

He took over the State Observer 
in January, 1944. Of this work, he 
wrote in December, 1954: 

“Every Austin newsman knows 


that many matters of vital import 
are never adequately reported—for | 
one reason or another—and that be- | 
cause of this lack of knowledge and 
understanding, the average citizen | 
can read his daily paper religiously | 
and still not know how his State 
Government is being run, nor even 
who is actually in control of it.” 

He told of the new policy of the 
Observer under his editorship. 

“When I took over the State Ob- 
server I changed the policy of the 
paper—completely. In those days it 
was highly popular to ke pot 
shots’ Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Governors, Senators, and Congress- 
men, who had been riding ‘FDR’s’ 
coat-tails for 12 years—in order to 
get themselves elected, asserted 
their ‘independence’ and _ bragged 
about how many times they had 
‘stood up to the President’ and 
voted against his measures. I ex- 
posed the hypocrisy of these pro- 
claimed ‘Heroes’ in words that ev- | 
erybody could understand. It did | 
not make the State Observer popu- | 
lar—but ‘look at the fun I had’.” 

His objective was to promote | 
right thinking toward the role of | 
government in democracy. He 
thought of democracy as one of the | 
expressions of Christianity that is 
within the power and responsi- | 
bility of man. 

He bore no grudges. Some of the | 
victims of his moral wit have said 
he is the only reformer they ever 
knew they could put up with. 
Planned Religious Work 

He retired from the Observer 
December 6, 1954, with the inten- 
tion of abandoning politics for re- 
ligious research and writing. He 


Ste 
la 


at 
al 





nature | 


| continued to write columns for the 
| Observer under his column title, 
i “Observations,” but they became 
|less frequent as he got deeper into 
his religious work. 

He had a deep bass voice and was 
until recently an active member of 
the Austin Men’s Chorus. He ‘loved 
religious and semi-classical music, 
the 
the 


in 
in 


“Asleep 
the Bell 


suddenly with 

Deep,” “When 

| Lighthouse Rings,” 

| to Mandalay.” 

| He had a prodigious memory and 
(Continued on Page 4) 


or “On the Road | 


A Third Time, May 


* 


Brass Frowns; But They Love 


Ralph W. Yarborough 
from Austin with a_ pulsing, 


those last two campaign debts. 


At one point during the past year—possibly 
night he lost to Allan Shivers in the runoff—he wa: 
probably ready to chuck politics for good. At that 


time he was some $70,000 in hock. 


On the next day, and the days afterwards, tele- 
grams and letters and telephone calls started comin 
{in. The letters are still coming, and the debt is now 
down to about $16,000. Things are looking 
Yarborough is talking more and more like a candi- 


date. 


He accepts speaking engagements throughout 
state—old folks’ rallies, precinct meetings, and con- 
ventions. When he’s not trying a case in court, he’s 
either back in his office answering his mail or stump- 
ing it in the sticks. And every time he speaks, in the 
words of one Capitol newsman, he gives the loyalist 


leaders heart failure. 


Most of them hope he isn’t running again, 
there have been no indications that this is the case 
Yarborough offers a tepid kind of disclaimer. “I am 
|not now a candidate for governor,” he says. 

Many of the leaders of that group known as the 
“Loyal Democrats” hope he won't be. They would 
| like to try somebody new, although they’re not sure 
| who it should be. Some say Agriculture Commis- 
who stepped | 


sioner John White, 


out of the gubernatorial picture last | 


summer to give Yarborough a clean 


is a 52-year-old attorney 
pounding 
speaking style, a penchant for politics, and a long 
| thirst for public office. 

He makes a good living at his law practice, but 
for years now he has been in debt because of | 
political campaigns. He once ran for attorney general! 
and lost. He ran for district judge, won and held ths 
job five years, then gave it up. In 1952 and 1954 he 
ran for governor and lost. He is still trying to pay off 


* % 


AUSTIN 


courtroon 


act 
as 


or 


ana 


up, 


the 


but 


| the 


n< 


veterans’ lar 
| To many now, he 


shot at the loyalist-liberal support. When Paul Butle 

Many think Yarborough should | Texas, Yarboroi 

now do the same. mage nage 
Yarborough gives every indica- a friend. He 

tion he doesn’t see it that way eee ance ggeatee 

Those letters keep coming in for rig ie hes 

one thing, and there’s not a dis-| °° ater ane - 

suader in the lot. Then, too, there clayey Matern 


are the crowds that turn out to hear 
him speak—and the fact that 680,- 
000 of them voted for him in 1954. 

His popularity with the 


people 


seems to be higher than at any time | 


in his career. He appears to be a 


symbol. He campaigned ll last | 
summer for integrity in office, | 


warning against government cor- 
ruption. Three months after he lost, 


ory Council, spor 
tour. 

To others he’ 
—albeit a tirel 
time loser. 


Concerning 


borough thinks 
helping him. H 
}on this at length 





don’t like a quitte 





DALLAS and SAN ANTONIO 


People get in an_ interesting 
frame of mind at conventions. 
There is a suppressed, risque gaiety 
that springs from the away-from- 
home feeling. The excitement 
comes from the hotel context, the 
concourse with people arriving and 
departing. There is nervous look- 
ing around, studied external dig- 
nity. Greetings are frequent and 
exhausting; parties, raucous, unpre- 
dictable, sometimes clandestine. 
The swift-blown romances chal- 
lenge the speeches, the resolutions, 
and the politics for the real in- 
terest of the delegates. 

Texans met in three groupings 
last week—working people and law- 
yers in Dallas, across the street 
from each other in the Adolphus 
and Baker Hotels, and defiant, sen- 
sitive, defensively patriotic Latin- 
American veterans at the Gunter in 
San Antonio. 

The working men and 
were intense and determined, an- 
gered by the man-handling they got 
from the recent Legislature, braced 
to organize their feminine mem- 


bers and wives for polltax drives 
and an anti-Shivers political ven- 
detta next summer. They made the 
most news because they attracted 
the most speakers and seemed to 
have in their hands a certain dy- 
namic. 


women | 


WORKERS, LAWY 


The lawyers were concerned 
mostly with professional questions 
—the new probate code, for exam- 
ple. They were also worried about 
bad publicity for lawyers that re- 


sulted from the role of some of 
their brethren in veterans’ land 
cases. 


A Question of Terms 

The Latin-Americans had a really 
good time in San Antonio in the 
formal way that is theirs. Always 
dominant at these meetings is the 
kinetic, assertive doctor from Cor- 
pus Christi, Hector Garcia. Rep. 





| Maury Maverick cast himself in the 
interesting logical role of a de- 
fender of the civil rights of Joe 
McCarthy and Herman Talmadge. 
| Speakers there ran into the dif- 
ficult question of how to allude to 
| Latin-Americans, or Americans of 





Spanish ancestry, or  Spanish- 
speaking Americans, or Mexican- | 
| Americans, or, simply, Mexicans 


The most responsive chord Sena- 
| tor Jimmy Phillips could strike 
| Saturday night at a banquet came 
after he was temporarily confused 
|about this, calling them “Ameri- 
| cans of Spanish descent.” At that 
| he said: 

| “Well, I don’t want to try to ar- 
gue about names, but I do want to 
say this, we’re all GI’s. and we’re 
all Americans!” The ardor of the 
applause was a reflex from the dec- 


7 





, Shivers-like. 
| ovation 


RS, AND 


ades during which the guests have 


been called ‘“Mes-kins” and “greas- | 
| hospital beds at the 


ers” by contemptuous farmers. 


The politicians showed up at the | 
AFL and American GI Forum con- | 
ventions, but the rules of the legal | 


game kept them away from the 
Baker. The political season has 
been under way for two months, a 
full year before the campaigns 
proper. 

Agriculture Commissioner John 
White, asked at Dallas whether he 
Governor, said, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


way running for 

“On the record of off?” “On.” “Oh. 
Well, then—tch, tch, such ques-'! 
tions!” 


In his speech, he was careful to 
criticize restrictive labor laws but 
to distinguish between being “pro- 
labor” and “pro-people.” 

Yarborough was mobbed in the 
Adolphus lobby after his customary 
verbal haymakers against all things 
He drew a _ standing 
in San Antonio, 30th 
places, he urged everybody to pay 
their poll taxes. Asked if he was a 
candidate, he said he had not made 
up his mind. 

Phillips is eager for political gos- 
sip, is a picture of confidence, and 
is obviously running. 

His speech to the GI convention 
was careless, but instinctively emo- 


too. 


tional: how he had filibustered 24 | man, 
hours so that the poverty-stricken | said ‘no 


| invited 


sick (especially 


could have 


use of 


ical school, and hov 
single-handedly fo1 
vestigation into the 
fraud, the victims ¢ 
gently careful to point 
percent Latin-Amer 
A Speech Controversy 
A blue-penciling 
executive secretary 
man, gave the spe¢ 
be convention 
major talking piecs 
It started wher 
public relations 
western Insuran¢ 
vice, asked 
to 
vention for the 
The federatior 
invitation to Mit 
Mitchell said 
him 
speech in 
purposes.” 
objected to a pags 
the le 
the Texas Associati 
Attorneys in the f 
Holleman 


spe | 





peak 
speak 


to senda 


speech a 


crossed 


| question. 


“The next things 


Cully, federation pul 
says, “Hammond nd 
speech.’ I said if 
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Him in the Sticks 





RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 
Stumping, Still Drawing Crowds 


| want me to quit,” said Yarborough 
| His conduct during the 1952 cam- 
vexed number of people. 
said he wouldn’t 
|} delegate authority do 
think 


wrote 





a 
couldn’t or 
He t1 

(many 

and 
of his own speeches in labor- 
Others ‘said his is- 
diffused, that: his charges 


There 


—41gn 
~ome 
to 


ied 
nself 





Na admirable 
long-hand 
es were 
blast 


like a shotgun 


never any set plan, and some 
igh there should have been 

Yarborough doesn't think so 

act on the information you 

at the time.” he says. “Your 


ues and tactics change from day 
day.” 


You could argue in Yarborough’s 


t! (Continued on Page 5) 





ONVENE 


that’s the way hé feels about it. 
Then the papers started calling.” 

Mitchell told the press this was 
‘censorship.” 

Holleman said the remarks 
Mitchell had proposed to make 
were “false and unfounded.” 

“We do not propose to let him 
ise us as a forum to expound a 


view directly contrary to the best 


interests of working people. in 
Texas,” Holleman said. 
McCully said that he _ had 


reached a specific agreement with 
Hammond “that Mitchell would dis- 
uss only the operation work- 
nen’s compensation and industrial 


of 


afetvy and specifically would not 
go into H. B. 4.” The reference to 
T.A.C.A. in the fight over H. B. 4, 

id McCully, was “a direct viola- 
ion of our agreement.” 

The Dallas News. editorialized 
that the blue-penciling was cen- 


ship 
The News Is Answered 

The AFL publicity committee 

ted that Mitchell was ‘scheduled 

speak on the request of his own 

ganization . and not by 

t of the federation.” 

It had also been agreed, said the 

mmittee, that he was to speak on 
on-controversial subjects.” 

The publicity committee then re- 

quested that Holleman or his desig- 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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way hesitantly homeward to 
confront 


No one who has made his 


the Cedar Oaks, a plush layout just 
off 


connecting 


the four-lane | 


Houston 


a stone’s toss 
Freeway 


Galveston 


Listed as partners with Stuart] 
and Mike Salvato in the games| 
iwere P. J. Salvato, Phillip Bar-| 


his irate wife with | 


baria, D. A. Jones, O. M. Saunders, | 











and/s 


| only $7,272. 


Gambling ‘Take’ Is High 


Two Galveston County Places Gross Half Million Dollars 


income of $20,749 for the year, with 
the exception of Fertitta, who for 
me unexplained reason received 


After considerable testimony, the 
court awarded Mrs. Stuart, who was 
identified during the hearing as a 


former bawdy house madam, $75 
weekly alimony. 
County officials, who long have 


turned a deaf ear to gambling, had 


no comment on the testimony con- 


lcerning the gambling operations. 
Most mainland gambling places, in- 
cluding Cedar Oaks, have been 
closed down the past _ several 
nth: 1 orders of the Rangers. 
However, isle gambling has been 


to continue—a_ situation 


aliowea 


|W hich has brought threatened war- 


fare between the two groups. Main- 

d gamblers supported by con- 

2 S their own precincts 

Ave eatened to close isle opera- 

tions, too, if they are not allowed 
re-op¢ 


So far it has been an idle threat. 


Ins rees say the mainland is 
scheduled to open up again in a 
few weeks, if the constables don’t 


ny trouble. 


The Rangers had no comment 
when they closed mainland gam- 
bling and have no comment on 


- 


whether or when they’ll allow it to 


:OnNen 
reopen 
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All who participate in the Stockholder 
Profit Sharing Plan create profit for 
themselves in two ways: 


1. FROM CASH DIVIDENDS PAID ON 


se 





UNITS OF THE PLAN 


AS STOCKHOLDERS IN ICT IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OR ICT DIS- 
COUNT CORPORATION, YOU 
SHARE IN THE PROFITS MADE BY 
ICT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 














his empty billfold has ever |S. T. Maceo, Victor J. Fertitta and | 
labored under the _ illusion | J°¢ Salvato, Jr 
they gamble for peanuts be-|_ partnership incame ton —or 
, . . file rith the government for 195 
low the mythical Maceo-Dick- | (°° Wi Me soverr i. aan — 
° . } StS £ross winnings a oty0,i21 
inson line. while expenses totaled $319,885 and 
But, even the most poker-| left the partners a net income of 
; hi ag _ —Staff PI faced raised their eyebrows | $173,265. 
CARO BROWN AND KEN TOWERY last week when the gross| Ite mized expenses incl ided 
Good Reporting 40 Years Ago winnings last vear from two mae $149.051: food, $94,782: drink 
- ‘ ~ . ° $14,841: supplies typ 10 stated 
° Galveston County gambling | go; 147; rent. G040% adverticine.| 
ad -to-Da Ferretin joints were officially re- | $2,560; repairs, $2,481; taxes, $9,016 
corded at nearly a half-mil-| utilities, $6,037; insurance, $2,2 
e - lion dollars. aundry, $5,460; accounting, $200 
L tT p ( xpenses, $310; fire damag 
2 Oo U i zer rizes This startling bit of information | ¢9 g¢- - 2 
$2,969 ind depreciation } 
| Judge Donald Mar- : . an re 
AUSTID kle’s 10th District Court when one ae ee ae em | 
, : : , an . gamblers, Harry C. Stuart + 
Newspapermen from throughout Texas gathered in Austin a iar dee ~¢- his cial sind staat ciliata 
last week for a three-day “Reporter's Workshop.” One of p, cies SS LL 
the main points of discussion seemed to be Pulitzer Prizes stuart. it was brought out, was psceiagyetnein 
and how to win them of nine partners in a mainland < ar € erage acK, Craps r. Kel 
The answer, according to Murray N t litor of the gat g syndicate headed by| (P2008, ana forss sa — nese 
, . — . ‘ ae 7 OEE a ball betting € now proceeding 
Waco News Tribune, paraphrasing the remarks of two Michael A. Salvato. The organiza-| | 4. 4) e. Slot machines have 
} : t operated two gambling halls te amecagttbnen cca thee: 
reporters who had won them hee ia - Hae : ~ | also become ore numerous and 
“Work like hell.” The places were not named, but) ; 
OF lke neu longtime bservers immediately | less clandestine, although their op- 
Kenneth T ~ _. _.... | pegged one of the establishments as! eration Is against state law 
tor of a R " ( auminenmeneens 
Brow \ 
Echo 2 ' 
ll . | - A vitally important message to all ICT Group stockholders 
eras .‘ A 
tion. u 
small he YOU ARE ENTITLED TO PARTICIPATE IN THE NEW 
1954, Tow ace 
and rey a! 
Georg yon 
Coun ‘ 
B ; 
der =~ ‘ 
After many months of hard work and careful study, The ICT Life 
‘ Insurance Company is ready to announce an exclu: 
T fit plan for ICT Group stockholders only! 
a 
t Called “Stockholder Profit Sharing 
lai Plan”, and available only to ICT Group 
s stockholders, this plan offers: 
e 1. INCOME-PRODUCING 
“ o Scar INVESTMENT 
Ca ] 2. 
: ‘ Webb County Case 2. SAVINGS BANK SECURITY 
resi Sat Ever +. Venue Change Granted 
Red ; , g \USTIN 3. LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION 
= sted If you are an ICT Group stockholder, Home Office Representatives will 
land 5 : : soon be calling on you to fully explain your rights under the Plan and show 
turned.” H you how to exercise them. For your own benefit and profit, give these 
oo < Representatives an opportunity to point out the many exclusive advantages 
Attor: Met y 
perd the Plan offers. 
An O 
if “the tv ee Many of you may want to have the Plan explained in detail to you before 
“(ne - ther . 
mot quite satis a Home Office Representative has the chance to contact you personally. 
I'm not a lawyer 
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OLON ROGERS 


RENT-A-TOOL(O.|| = 


1107 QUITMAN 


CH. 2879 


MOBILE PUBLIC ADDRESS net as much as several hundred 
EQUIPMENT | rs ’ r+} Ww ++ very J | 
COMMERCIAL PAINT SPRAYS ae ncreasing a a 
ingly. For interview, include 

SALES — RENTALS phone in application. Write 
Nut-O-Matic Co., Inc., 40 Ex- 


HOUSTON : on 
change place, New York 5, N.Y. 

















REMEMBER, STOCKHOLDER PROFIT 
SHARING PLAN IS FOR ICT 
STOCKHOLDERS ONLY! 


ICT 


ICT Building, Dalles 


complete facts on the Plan as soon as possible. 


Gentlemen: 


Below is a coupon to be filled out and mailed if you would like to have 


I understand the Stockholder Profit Sharing Plan offers 
me as an ICT Group stockholder many exclusive, unpre- 
cedented benefits. | want to be among the first ICT 
stockholders to hear all about the Plan and receive my 
Allotment Certificate. So, please have a Home Office 
Representative call on me os soon as possible. 
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The one great rule 

of composition is to 

speak the truth. 
—Thoreau 
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PAUL HOLCOM 


AUSTIN 

Paul B. Holcomb died last week. 
A reformer, a newspaper editor 
who always had a lingering desire 
to be a preacher, he left behind him 
twenty years of newspapers, many 
a wounded ego, thousands of faith- 
ful admirers, and his large and lov- 
ing family. 

He edited this newspaper for ten 
years, from 1944 to 1954, when it 
was known as the State Observer. 
He edited the El Campo News in 
Wharton County from 1930 to 1940. 
He brought to a successful conclu- 
sion in 1936 his campaign to in- 
crease Texas Gulf Sulphur Com- 
pany property valuations in Whar- 
ton County. 

Death came for the 73-year-old 
editor suddenly on the morning of 
June 27 from heart failure. He and 
Mrs. Holcomb were visiting a niece 
in Sacramento. This was part of a 
trip they were taking in Kansas 
and California to see friends and 
relatives. They had attended a 
family reunion in Kansas on Hol- 
comb’s side. 

Holcomb attended the United Na- 
tions conference in California. He 
didn’t have a ticket of admission, 
but the guard at the door was a 
Texan, so he slipped him inside. 

The funeral was held last Satur- 
day at Cook Funeral Home in Aus- 
tin. 

When he retired from the Ob- 
server last December, he wrote in 
the first issue under new manage- 
ment: 

“I have a few inviolable rules 
which I have adopted—for myself. 
I am fully determined to KEEP 
THE FACTS STRAIGHT. I am 
also determined to tell the truth 
about both friend and foe. In deal- 
ing with men and measures I try 
to avoid showing personal enmity, 
and treat any man or measure as 
honestly and fairly as my 
will permit. But I make no pretense 
of being ‘an objective writer,’ sim- 


ply because I do not believe that | 
there is any such animal in exist- | 
mortal } 


ence—at least not 
men.” 

He took over the State Observer 
in January, 1944. Of this work, he 
wrote in December, 1954: 


among 


“Every Austin newsman knows | 


that many matters of vital import | 
are never adequately reported—for | 
one reason or another—and that be- 
cause of this lack of knowledge and | 
understanding, the average citizen 
can read his daily paper religiously 
and still not know how his State 
Government is being run, nor even | 
who is actually in control of it.” 

He told of the new policy of the 
Observer under his editorship. 

“When I took over the State Ob- 
server I changed the policy of the 
paper—completely. In those days it 
was highly popular to ‘take pot 
shots’ at Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Governors, Senators, and Congress- 
men, who had been riding ‘FDR’s’ 
coat-tails for 12 years—in order to 
get themselves elected, asserted 
their ‘independence’ and _ bragged 
about how many times they had 
‘stood up to the President’ and 
voted against his measures. I ex- 
posed the hypocrisy of these pro- 
claimed ‘Heroes’ in words that ev- 
erybody could understand. It did 
not make the State Observer popu- 
lar—but ‘look at the fun I had’.” 


government in democracy. 
thought of democracy as one of the 
expressions of Christianity that is 
within the 
bility of man. 


victims of his moral wit have said 
he is the only reformer they ever 
knew they could put up with. 
Planned Religious Work 

He retired from the Observer 
December 6, 1954, with the inten- 
tion of abandoning politics for re- 
ligious research and writing. He 
continued to write columns for the 
Observer under his column title, 
“Observations,” but they became 





nature | 


less frequent as he got deeper into 
his religious work. 

He had a deep bass voice and was 
until recently an active member of 
the Austin Men’s Chorus. He ‘loved 
religious semi-classical music, 
and he was 
suddenly with “Asleep in _ the 
|Deep,” “When the Bell in the 
| Lighthouse Rings,” or “On the Road 
to Mandalay.” 
| He had a prodigious memory and 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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His objective was to promote | 
right thinking toward the role of | 
He} 


power and responsi- | 


He bore no grudges. Some of the | 


given to booming out | 
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A Third Time, May 


be 
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Brass Frowns; But They Love Him in the Sticks 


Ralph W. Yarborough 


AUSTIN 


is a 52-year-old attorney 
| from Austin with a pulsing, pounding courtroom 


speaking style, a penchant for politics, and a long 


thirst for public office. 
He makes a good living at his 


law practice, but 


for years now he has been in debt because of past 
political campaigns. He once ran for attorney general 
and lost. He ran for district judge, won and held th 


job five years, then gave it up. In 


1952 and 1954 he 


ran for governor and lost. He is still trying to pay off 


those last two campaign debts. 
At one point during the past yea1 


‘-—possibly on the 


night he lost to Allan Shivers in the runoff—he wa: 
probably ready to chuck politics for good. At that 


time he was some $70,000 in hock. 
On the next day, and the days 


afterwards, telk 


grams and letters and telephone calls started coming 
in. The letters are still coming, and the debt is now 


down to about $16,000. Things are 


looking up, and 


Yarborough is talking more and more like a candi- 


date. 


He accepts speaking engagements throughout the 
state—old folks’ rallies, precinct meetings, and con- 
ventions. When he’s not trying a case in court, he’s 
either back in his office answering his mail or stump- 


ing it in the sticks. And every time 
words of one Capitol newsman, he 
leaders heart failure. 


Most of them hope he isn’t running again, 


he speaks, in the 
gives the loyalist 


but 


there have been no indications that this is the case 


Yarborough offers a tepid kind of 
not now a candidate for governor,” 


“Loyal Democrats” hope he won't 


like to try somebody new, although they’re not sure 
| who it should be. Some say Agriculture Commis- 
who stepped | 


|sioner John White, 
out of the gubernatorial picture last 
| summer to give Yarborough a clean 
shot at the lovyalist-liberal support. 
Many think Yarborough should 
now do the same. 
Yarborough gives every 
tion he doesn’t see it that 
Those letters keep coming 
one thing, and there’s not a dis- 
suader in the lot. Then, too, there 
are the crowds that turn out to hear 
him speak—and the fact that 680,- 
000 of them voted for him in 1954. 
His popularity with the 


way 
in for 


in his career. He appears to be a 
|symbol. He campaigned ll last 
summer for integrity in office, 
warning against government cor- 
ruption. Three months after he lost, 


indica- | 


people 
seems to be higher than at any time | 


disclaimer. “I am 
he says. 


Many of the leaders of that group known as the 


be. They would RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


Stumping, Still Drawing Crowds 
the veterans’ land 
To many now, he 
When Paul But! 
Texas, Yarborou 
| transportation i! 
friend. He fol 
Texas, 
uled speeches 





His conduct during the 1952 cam- 
number of people. 
wouldn’t 
tried do 
think 


wrote 


vexed 
said he 


a 

couldn't 

He 

self (many 
V and 

ny of his own speeches in 
long-hand. Others said 

re diffused, that his charges 

like a shotgun blast. There 

never any set plan, and some 

| though there should have 


doesn't think 


Bil 
Some or 


ate authority to 


la thing hin 


over Va admirable 
labor- 
} tic receptions 

erybody but th 


his is- 
| ory Council, spor 
| tour 
To others he 

—albeit a tireles Yarborough 
time loser. i“You act on the information you 
at the time.” he “Your 
and tactics change from day 
day.” 

You could argue in Yarborough’s 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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| Concerning | have 
{borough thinks ( | issues 
helping him. His f | te 

}on this at length I 
don’t like a quitte tl 


says. 








WORKERS, LAWY 


DALLAS and SAN ANTONIO 


People get in an_ interesting 
frame of mind at conventions. 
There is a suppressed, risque gaiety 
that springs from the away-from- 
home feeling. The excitement 
comes from the hotel context, the 
concourse with people arriving and 
departing. There is nervous look- 
ing around, studied external dig- 
nity. Greetings are frequent and 
exhausting; parties, raucous, unpre- 
dictable, sometimes clandestine. 
The swift-blown romances chal- 
lenge the speeches, the resolutions, 
and the politics for the real in- 
terest of the delegates. 

Texans met in three groupings 
last week—working people and law- 
yers in Dallas, across the street 
from each other in the Adolphus 
and Baker Hotels, and defiant, sen- 
sitive, defensively patriotic Latin- 
American veterans at the Gunter in 
San Antonio. 

The working men and women 
were intense and determined, an- 
gered by the man-handling they got 
from the recent Legislature, braced 
to organize their feminine mem- 
bers and wives for polltax drives 
and an anti-Shivers political ven- 
detta next summer. They made the 
most news because they attracted 
the most speakers and seemed to 
have in their hands a certain dy- 
namic. 


The lawyers were concerned 
mostly with professional questions 
—the new probate code, for exam- 
ple. They were also worried about 
bad publicity for lawyers that re- 
sulted from the role of some of 
their brethren in veterans’ land 
cases. 


A Question of Terms 
The Latin-Americans had a really 
good time in San Antonio in the 
formal way that is theirs. Always 
dominant at these meetings is the 
kinetic, assertive doctor from Cor- 
pus Christi, Hector Garcia. Rep. 
Maury Maverick cast himself in the 
interesting logical role of a de- 
fender of the civil rights of Joe 
McCarthy and Herman Talmadge. 
| Speakers there ran into the dif- 
| ficult question of how to allude to 
Latin-Americans, 
Spanish ancestry, or 
| speaking Americans, or Mexican- 
|} Americans, or, simply, Mexicans 
| The most responsive chord Sena- 
| tor Jimmy Phillips could strike 
| Saturday night at a banquet came 
| after he was temporarily confused 
this, calling them “Ameri- 


Spanish- 





| about 
|cans of Spanish descent.” At that 
he said: 

| “Well, I don’t want to try to ar- 
gue about names, but I do want to 
say this, we’re all GI’s. and we're 
all Americans!” The ardor of the 
applause was a reflex from the dec- 


or Americans of | 


RS, AND 


ades during which the guests have 


ers” by contemptuous farmers. 


ventions, but the rules of the legal 
game kept them away from the 
Baker. The political season has 
been under way for two months, a 
full year before the campaigns 
proper. 

Agriculture Commissioner John 
White, asked at Dallas whether he 
way running for Governor, said, 
tch, such 


Well, then—tch, 


tions!” 


criticize restrictive labor laws but 
to distinguish between being “pro- 
labor” and “pro-people.” 

Yarborough was mobbed in the 
| Adolphus lobby after his customary 
| verbal haymakers against all things 
, Shivers-like. He drew a_ standing 
| ovation in San Antonio, too. Both 
places, he urged everybody to pay 
their poll taxes, Asked if he was a 
candidate, he said he had not made 
up his mind. 

Phillips is eager for political gos- 
sip, is a picture of confidence, and 
is obviously running. 





His speech to the GI convention | 


was careless, but instinctively emo- 
tional: how he had filibustered 24 
hours so that the poverty-stricken 





been called “Mes-kins” and “greas- | 


The politicians showed up at the | 
AFL and American GI Forum con- | 


“On the record of off?” “On.” “Oh. | 
ques- | 


In his speech, he was careful to | 


LATINS CONVENE 


that’s the way he feels about it. 
Then the papers started calling.” 

Mitchell told the press this was 
“censorship.” 

Holleman said the remarks 
Mitchell had proposed to make 
were “false and unfounded.” 

“We do not propose to let him 
us a forum to expound a 
view directly contrary to the best 
interests of working people in 
Texas,” Holleman said. 

McCully said that he _ had 
reached a specific agreement with 
Hammond “that Mitchell would dis- 
only the operation of work- 
men’s compensation and industrial 
safety and specifically would not 
vice, asked that B e|go into H. B. 4.” The reference to 
| invited T.A.C.A. in the fight over H. B. 4, 
vention for the id McCully, was direct viola- 
The federatior tion of our agreement.” 
invitation to Mi The News editorialized 

Mitchell said H 1; that the blue-penciling cen- 
him to vi rsh} 

speech in ad\ The News Is Answered 
purposes.” McC The AFL publicity committee re- 
objected to a pa rted that Mitchell was “scheduled 
the speech all on the request of his own 
the Texas Assoc . and not by the re- 
Attorneys in the federation.” 

Holleman It had also been agreed, said the 
| question. ommittee, that he was to speak on 
“The next thir non-controversial subjects.” 
| Cully, federation | The publicity committee then re- 
|man, says, “Hamn quested that Holleman or his desig- 
| said ‘no speech.’ I (Continued on Page 6) 


(especially I 


at 


| sick 
could have usée 
| hospital beds at the G 
ical school, and how 
single-handedly for 
vestigation into 
fraud, the victims of 
gently careful to point 
percent Latin-Ame! 
A Speech Controversy 
A blue-penciling 
executive secretary 
man, gave the 
| be convention 


Ase as 





spea 
major talking piec« 
It started when I 
public relations 
western Insurance 


uss 


to SpEé a 
“a 


Dallas 


was 


sena 


speak 
anization 


st of the 


crossed 








Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art. 


—JEFFERSON 





taph 
I have fought a good fight, 


I have kept the faith. 
—The Second Epistle of Paul the Apostle to Timothy; 


I have finished my 


course, 


II Timothy 4:7 


Snafu in ile 


Last week in Dallas, officials of the 
tion of Labor blue-penciled a page and a quarter of a speech 
that a man wanted to make to their convention. 

The officials explain that they had an advance agreement 
with the speaker that he would not discuss controversial 
matters, specifically including what they blue-penciled. 

Under the circumstances, the speaker decided not to make 
the speech. 

He should have been left free to say what he wanted to. 
Once you give a man your platform, you don’t tell him what 
he cannot say. Any damage an opinion expressed may cause 
is always far outweighed by the dangers inherent in the 
prevention of its expression 

The speaker was Ben Mitchell of the Southwest Insurance 
Information Service. The officials were Jerry Holleman, 
executive secretary, and John McCully, public relations di- 
rector for AFL in Texas. 

Mitchell's group asked that he be 
organization is under any duty to invi speaker its 
convention, but once the invitation the or- 
ganization should let the speaker say exactly what he wants 
to say. The process of attempting to commit him in advance 
to a limitation on controversy itself, an indication of too 
much caution about what said on a platform in a free 
country. 

Anyone who knows Holleman and McCully would 
question their dedication to the principles of free speech. 
The fact that one of labor’s most severe, but also most sin- 
cere critics in Texas, Rep. Joe Burkett of Kerrville, was in- 
vited to speak and received a standing ovation from the 
convention is concrete demonstration of willingness to hear 
both sides. 

The incident occurred because Holleman and McCully did 
not want Mitchell charging that some friends of the federa- 
tion, the Texas Association of Claimants Attorneys, acted 
in bad faith on a legislative matter. But it would have been 
far better to let Mitchell have his say and then give some 
rebuttal time to a spokesman for the claimants attorneys. 


» permitted to speak. No 


te any 


} . 
nas been 


to 


issued, 


is, 


1S 


not 


Holleman first commented that “we do not propose to 
let (Mitchell) use us as a forum to expound a view directly 
contrary to the best interests of working people in Texas.” 

In the first place, no labor leader is the final judge of 


these best interests. In the second place, suppose the Amer- 


ican Legion in 1952 had denied Adlai Stevenson the right 
to say that veterans had gone too far in seeking special 
interest legislation on grounds it was “directly contrary to 
the best interests of veterans.”’ The autcry would have been 
nationwide 

We who speak most often of free speech must not get 
caught in the toils of a specific situation and wind up try- 
ing to justify an act which is clearly in conflict with 
man’s freedom of conscience. Regardless of the context, it 


is as bad for a liberal .as it is for a conservative 


tell a man what he can or cannot savy 


O. Suse favies 


In a fair, quiet way, 
served raised important questions 
Jesse James. 

In the last five years, James has permitted private 
banks the use of most of $200 million in state funds with- 
out payment of interest, costing the taxpayers about 
$2,500,000. 

He says the banks won’t pay any more interest than they 
do, but in 1950 the ratio of interest-paying to non-interest- 
paying state funds in private banks was $21 million to $168 
million, and after four years of pressure from the State 
Auditor, James had brought the ratio to $77 million against 
$145 million. This is still far short of what the Auditor 
thinks proper 

While State Treasurer, James has sold boats to the State 
through the Board of Control. In the last five years, he sold 
the State 22 of them for $34,000. The State Treasurer 
should not profit from sales to the State. 

James is a member of the State Banking Board and 
also a director of the Texas State Bank in Austin. As a 
member of the Banking Board, he voted to disapprove an 
application for a new bank in South Austin which would 
have competed with the bank in North Austin in which he 
is financially interested. 

This was downright improper and unethical. 
have disqualified himself from that vote. That he did not 
is a significant commentary on his conception of the public 
service. 

If James, who blusters quite a lot, has any score he 
wants to settle with this newspaper for an honest reporting 
job and these opinions, let him settle it. Otherwise, let him 
re-examine his conduct of his official duties and start act- 
ing like a servant of the taxpayers. 
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Holcomb Never Mortgaged His Soul 


AUSTIN 
il has died 
I never knew him before the pa- 


seeing 


room 


press I 
vhite-haired, 


when 


they 
Paul 





» Car across > grass 
‘ on would greet me at 
e door and retire, as is her way, 
and I would go and sit on 
rch. 

really advised me. He 
like a father afraid his son 
will do what others tell him if he 
Follow your 


the cement pc 


He neve 


bent, boy, he'd say. 

He used to laugh at the mortgage 
on the house. He had not mortgaged 
his soul 

We argued some on alcohol. I 
remember him saying, “Well, pro- 
hibition didn’t work, but then liq- 
uor doesn't either.” He saw the 
reason of letting a man drink if he 
wants, but he had seen so many 
good men destroyed by it. 

The last time I saw him was with | 
Peter Harton of Danevang We 
were at coffee. There was another | 
man with us who had just lost his | 
wife. I didn’t know it and asked 
if he was married. The man told me 
and cried. Paul was hurting with 
the man so much he didn’t know 
what to do. He started talking 
about something else | 


The last I heard from Paul was 
his column from Los Angeles, full 
of delight at the dilemma of a 


of Southern California 
public relations man at the other 
end of the telephone trying to 
evade his pointed questions about 
Governor Shivers’s difficult visit to 
California. He wrote, a few 
before he died: 

“I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed | 
a telephone conversation more. I 
could tel] that nice man (I’ve for- 
gotten his name) was fairly 
‘sweating blood.’ I kept chuckling 
along while he was trying to ‘set 
me straight’ on this dreadful matter 


University 


weeks | 





until I had to apologize. said 
‘Pardon me if I seem to be amu sae 

because I am amused and de- 
lighted 

Pai Holcomb’s voice was the 
voice of a Texas Paine, arguing the 
people’s good 

He as harsh with ( 

ougn be ivea the ple His 
satire Was done Ss l i t 
His faith in the as ig 
ious, and his scc y 11 
and thieves was als¢ reilglous 

When I went ar n the State 
about the Observer eople every 
where would as! vill Mr. Hol- 
comb go on writing for us? He was 
loved and listened to everywhere 

For years the people have beer 
abused here. For years Paul wrote 
it was so. He stood against reac- 
tion, he suffered financially, he 


spoke out, and spoke out, an 
out. 


d spoke 


He kept writing for the paper 
after he was free of it. But he 
wrote less and less as he turned 


more and more to the religious re- 
search that he had set as his last 
task on earth. He suggested one 
day two months ago we might run 
his religious columns, but we never 
did decide. 

He went back to the Bible and 
read what Jesus Christ had said 

He looked around at his world 
and saw churches everywhere 


Big churches. Little ones. Gothic, 


Roman, old English, modern. 

He listened to sermons. 

Do this. Do that. Sing this. Pray 
that 

And he asked, where is Christ in 

his? Where is the simple love 

f man for man? 

He deci i that wae the elaborate 
tua imbo-jt nbo of mod- 
ern Christianity, all the cults and 
sects, all the sinecures and edifices 

ham and delusion, not Christ 
nm man, but hypocrisy in man. 

To write that down—to write a 
book, or pamphlets, on the pre- 
ense ¢ -eligiosity and the great- 
ness of Christian love of man for 
man, was his last hope in life 

His glory is in the little weekly 


papers that used to be mailed out 
of Austin every week, reeds in the 
hostile storm, “The State Observer. 
‘No Man Can Serve Two Masters.’ 
OBSERVATIONS. By Paul Hol- 
comb.” 

His glory is in this paper, which 
is here now because he was here 
when nobody else was. 

But his glory is also in some se- 
cret place where they keep the 
stuff they use to make men like 
him, the stuff they made Jefferson 
of, and Galileo, and Socrates. 

He was brave and wise. I will al- 
ways remember him. —RD 
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We will serve no group or party but will hew hard to the truth as we find it and 


the right as we see it. 


interests, to the rights of man as the foundation of democracy ; 
and never will we overlook or misrepresent the 


from none but our own conscience, 


We are dedicated to the whole truth, to human values above all 


we will take orders 


truth to serve the interests of the powerful or cater to the ignoble in the human spirit. 
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LUCKY OL’ IKE, HE'S THE AMERICAN AVERAGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Arthur Tourtellot, the historian, 
ts the following as the ten great- 
est presidents of the United States, 
in order: Abraham Lincoln, George 
Washington, Franklin Roosevelt, 
Woodrow Wilson, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Andrew Jackson, James Polk, 
Harry Truman, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Grover Cleveland. 


One of many things these ten 
men had in common was their con- 
cern with how Tourtellot and the 
other historians of the future would 
view their actions. Many of them, 
FDR and Truman for example, 
were students of history them- 
selves, and they worried almost as 





much about the verdict of history 


voters at the next election. 


President Eisenhower, on _ the 
other hand, has never shown curi- 
osity, much less concern, over what 
the historians of the year 2,000 
might have to say about him. The 
fact that the great presidents seem 
generally to have had this eye for 
history, and that the worst presi- 
dents—Harding, Grant, Buchanan, 
etc.—did not, might lead one to the 
conclusion that Ike will be one of 
our. worst presidents, in the view 
of history. 

This of course is not necessarily 
so. It is quite possible to envision 
a president so favored by fortune 
that what was transiently popular 
turned out to be also permanently 


| 


| 





right. This would not have to beeign policy. He has end 
as they did about the verdict of the | true all of the time; if it were true 


just half the time his batting aver- 
age for “historically right” deci- 
sions would be at least as good as 
the averages of those unlucky pres- 
idents who sometimes gave right 
but unpopular answers to the burn- 
ing questions of the day. Answers 
like fighting in Korea and joining 
a League of Nations and freeing the 
slaves. 
For the Record 

Whether Eisenhower is such an 
abnormally lucky president we can 
not now know for certain. It must 
be admitted, however, that, at least 
thus far in his administration, he 
has had a great deal of luck. 

The biggest evidence of this has 
been his success in the field of for- 








This Damning Brew 
To the Editor: 


I regret that you saw fit to pub- 
lish the editorial, “Keeping TV 
Pure,” in your June 20 edition. 
Perhaps I am a “bluenose” and “‘in- 
fantile” as your editorial suggests, 
but I am proud of the fact that I 
voted for the church resolution cen- 
soring George Gobel for his “fifth 
of happiness” remarks. 

As the Board of Temperance of 
the Texas Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church (authors of the resolu- 
tion) pointed out, there is an in- 
creasing tendency today for script 
writers in movies and TV to get in 
free plugs of this sort favorable to 
the liquor industry and always 
tending to show or suggest the idea 
that drinking is “the” thing to do 
if you want to be “somebody” and- 
or happy. Such ideas are almost 
criminally misleading and _ ulti- 
mately detrimental to the real well- 
being and happiness of society. 

The protest against Mr. Gobel 
was simply an attempt to point out 
the inroads and extent of capture 
of these media by the liquor indus- 
try. Evidence is on record revealing 
that the United States Brewers 
Foundation has_ paid _ personnel 
whose sole job is the promotion of 
quips like this and scenes calling 
for a favorable “setting” for them. 

I suppose all of this would not 
be abjectionable to a person who 
does not feel that we would be bet- 
ter off without beverage alcohol in 
this country altogether. Perhaps I 
would feel differently about the 
matter myself if I did not see so 
many broken homes and did not 
participate in so many funerals of 
“infantile” persons who were seek- 
ing desperately to get their happi- 
ness from a fifth. But as long as 
conditions like these remain, you 
can jolly well bet that I am going 
to be as militant as I know how in 


+ bringing pressure to bear to reduce 


the sale and consumption of this 

damning brew, “bluenose,” “red- 
nose,” or what-have-you. 

GUS BROWNING 

Henderson 

(Rev. Browning is minister at St. 

Paul’s Methodist Church in Hen- 


derson.) 
“& 


Puerile Little Editorial 
To the Editor: 

I resent your inane and puerile 
little editorial, “Keeping TV Pure,” 
in your last issue of The Texas Ob- 
server. While it was a Methodist 
group who registered the reaction 
to which you hastily referred, there 
are many others who _ resented 
George Gobel’s reference to buying 
happiness by buying “a fifth.” 

You ask, “On what theory: might 
such a_ protest be founded?” My 
own protest is founded not on the- 
ory but on the fact that in 1953, the 
last year for which U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures are 
available, Americans drank 2,985,- 
681,333 gallons of legal alcoholic 
beverages for which enormous 
flood of drink they spent approxi- 
mately nine billion dollars, that al- 
coholism is an increasingly severe 
menace to our civilization in gen- 
eral and to our homes in particu- 





, 
gl 
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lar, and that a comedian of Gobel’s 
standing has a moral obligation to 
the public not subtly to seek to 
pawn off the liquor industry’s rot- 
ten products on an_ unsuspecting 
TV audience but rather to uphold 
those principles of honesty, sobri- 
ety, and integrity which have from 
time immemorial been subscribed 
to by right-thinking men. 

Power to those Methodists and 
others who take a uniquely Chris- 
tian stand for moral rectitude in an 
age when many, if not most, are 
lying flat on their spineless backs, 
and pity on your own juvenile ef- 
fort to get on alcohoi’s bandwagon. 

Generally, however, I like your 
paper very much and appreciate 
the unique service you are render- 
ing to the citizens of Texas. 

FOY VALENTINE 
Dallas 


(Mr. Valentine is director of the 
Christian Life Commission of the 
Baptist General Convention of 
Texas.) 

¥ 


No Duty to Hear 
To the Editor: 


There is never a better time to 
appraise a statement critically than 
when it has the ring of profound- 
ness. We are especially liable to ac- 
cept a statement at face value when 
it may be saved for future use as 
a sort of semantic weapon against 
a speaker. Such is the case of Mr. 


Shivers’s statement at the U.S.C. 
graduation exercises that— 

“They have a right to express 
their opinions. They, too, if they 


believe in their right, must recog- 
nize their duty to hear the views 
of all.” 

This is not only not a true evalu- 
ation of the right of free speech and 
its corollaries, but it is an impossi- 
ble standard and a silly one. 

Must the Methodist congrega- 
tion, if it would hear a Christian 
in the pulpit on Easter, invite an 
atheist to talk from their pulpit on 
Palm Sunday? It is their duty to 
let him speak somewhere but they 
are not required under our tenets 
of free speech to lend him the fa- 
cilities of their pulpit nor are they 
under a duty to turn out and listen 
to him. 

Aside from free speech concepts, 
it is not even our intellectual] duty 
to give ear to the views of all. Cer- 
tainly, a politician and a governor 
must know this better than most. 
There simply is not time in one 
lifetime to listen to every fool 
espouse his personal and narrow 
view. There must be a great deal 
of selectivity in the process of 
choosing what we wish to read and 
what we wish to hear, though this 
selection should be broad and in- 
clude varied viewpoints. 

Certainly, Mr. Shivers pre- 
sumptuous indeed if he believes his 
views are so universal, or even rep- 
resentative, that U. S. C. graduates 
are under a duty to hear them as a 
sort of corollary of the right of 
free speech. No one would have 
objected to Mr. Shivers addressing 
a pick-up audience in the park. 

ROBERT C. ECKHARDT 
Houston 
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Rosy 


Money-bagged 
To the Editor: 


.... Now it looks like our Gov- 
ernor is going to try the big power 
squeeze of state aid funds to keep 
integration from succeeding in the 
public schools of Texas. He wants 
to make good on his cheap cam- 
paign promise of 1954 to keep 
public school segregation as long as 
he is Governor. But I don’t think 
his rebel yells about integration are 
going to avail much. Neither will 
his attempted sand bagging of 
school boards with the money bags 
of state aid get him anywhere. 


He has grossly underestimated 
the intelligenee of the average 
school board member. The school 
boards knew that any section, para- 
graph, or word of the Gilmer-Aikin 
school law that is in conflict with 
the Supreme Court’s decision is 
automatically null and void and 
will be so declared by the federal 
district court..... 


So let’s get along with the busi- 
ness of public school integration. 
Let’s not equivocate about obedi- 
ence to the highest law of the land, 
our state officials to the contrary 
notwithstanding .... 


I enjoy reading the Observer 
very much ....I think it will exert 
a wholesome influence in the 1956 
election and get rid of our fly- 
weight governor. 

MARVIN BYROM 


Lytle 
* 


That's All 
To the Editor: 

Just stay independent. And don’t 
take partisan orders, not even from 
me! 


EDMUND K. CUNNINGHAM 
Beaumont 
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and has successfully 
ones. He has maint: 
world coalition and h 
to it by bringing Ge 
NATO with a minir 
And now, miraculou 
sians are thawing 
thaw, as in the cass 
kov “New Look,” but 
genuine move to eass 
sion and stave off a r 
astrous hydrogen war 


The President’s overa al of 
“peaceful, competitive t 
the Opposition Party 
criticize; it can mumt 
to itself, but in the er 
crats are forced by tl 
to co-operate. The or 
sition comes from 


small and isolated 
President’s own part 
all, is where opposit 
ignore, if the sé 
| enough. 

3ut how very 
sheer luck! As a 
have said time 
j}rean War was ent 
Truman would ha‘ 
effigy for accepting 


| 


tion of Americar 
china was avoided 
body got very excit 
it to the Comn 
was brought into tl 
fense setup becauss 
picked up Foster 
The Soviet melt i 
Truman - Achesor 
without those polici¢ f ifully 
maintained by Eisent be 
sure) would not |! j 
And “peaceful co-ex why 
doesn’t the right-wing at the 
slogan was 
Communists fect]; 
true) bring about Ike ny, as 
it would have FDR's *s' 
Luck, sheer luck—luck tl pu- 
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NEW V 
Speaking of hors: we 
weren’t, really. But ther xa! 
is likely to be doing t 
any time. And why 
not only beautiful, 
interesting and at 
Any Texan knows tl} 
are sO many kind 
kinds of riders. G 
There 


+] ‘ +} 


was lit 
his four toes: and 
lively colt with wing are 
“dark horses”; and horses 
ridden by ambitiou 
scrupulous plans. Ths 
four forbidding brut: by 
the four horsemen ca terror 
and uncertainty wit! f like a 


cloud. 

On the other han the 
children’s pony and t oy’s 
good reliable cutting I the 


Tennessee walking hors 1 of 
the Southern planté A 





army horse, only 





borrowed the 


sentiment will accept co-exist- 
ence now, whereas it wouldn’t have 
earlier. 

Mind of the People 


From whence cometh the luck? 
A partial answer might be that 
Eisenhower is so much the Great 
American Average that he can shift 


ar 


_|to a co-existence policy at just the 


moment (January, 1955) when the 
people were shifting, too. This 
would explain much of the Presi- 
dent’s success as a politician. Ike is 
not a politician; if he were, he 
would be able to take and predict 
the nation’s temperature with skill 
and ease. But then to follow the 
nation’s will at every twist and 
turn would be cynical expediency, 
not luck. Eisenhower is not aban- 
doning his principles in order to 
follow the people; he is simply fol- 
owing principles and ideals which 
he happens to share with the mass. 

This explanation would also shed 


bound in the President’s policies, 
foreign and domestic. For the mind 


f the people is never completely 
nsistent. It would explain why 

President seems part New 
Dealer, part reactionary; for the 


American people are certainly thus 
livided. It would explain why the 
President lacks a concrete program 
of action, like the New Deal; for 
the Mass Man never has a concrete 
policy. 

Presidents reflecting the mood of 
a nation to a very high degree are 
no strangers to our history. Cool- 
idge was such a president, and he 
was enormously popular—with his 
contemporaries, not with historians. 
Eisenhower is unquestionably pop- 
ular with his contemporaries. Bar- 
ring some unforeseen disaster such 
as a depression, he seems certain to 
be re-elected in 1956. 

The verdict of history may be 
somewhat different. —GFJ 





Notes on Horses and History 


= as there used to be. But still 
and all, war horses have had such 


N|a lot of unpleasant things to do I 
t} think we must not leave them out. 


| But not only war horses are in 
history. All of them are in—some in 
ancient history, some in modern 


making right now. However, take 


‘em or leave ’em, the one that 


| 
pias | history, and some in history in the 
| 


ringe keeps bobbing up in all ages and 


times is that grand old Percheron, 
the Trojan Horse. 


Here come the Greeks right now. 
Hot as it is in Texas in the summer 
time, too. Here come those Greeks 
bearing their traditional gifts. 


Now horse etiquette has always 
said “You must not look a gift 
horse in the mouth.” But for good- 
ness sake size him up and see is 
he big enough to have a dark horse 
inside as well as the four horse- 
men who have to approve of him. 
Do that please. —MFC 
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By Caldwell for The Texas Observer 
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MARFA 


Some miles out from town, south 
Highway 6 
sate a 


the 


on there looms larg 


on horizon a macabre structure 
which should remain fo 
curiosity f 
cowpcekes 
the 
torian 
lightning rods co and 
inelegant 

It's h 
gather. here and down the road a 
\ wat 


prairies is a 


mansion, aii Qingeroread ana 


ere tnat the crowds 
piece 
several hundred slightly parbo 
Californians la n the Tex 
It’s as if a vast 
broken down in the midst of this 
desolation and set up shop f some 
kind of ne ‘ rman There il 


and t ; and 


tents 


gion 

Pri jucer - Di 
even hired son f them—ranch- 
wives and cowbovs and levi-ed 
bobby-soxers 
stand aroun 
to get a closeup vie 
son Elizabeth Taylor 
the i cinema ce 


sun and hope 
»~w of Rock Hud- 
a 


the 





or or 
half-dozer leb- 
rities out here on the 
filming of Giant, Edna Ferber's 


of three years 


other 


location for 


best-seller 
A Lonely Stretch 
Before the picture 
before the bus: 
out to this 








from nearby Marfa or Pecos or Al- 
pine, there i wasn't ch to 
see on this st f Highway 67 
There's a ghost town. if y . 
ghost towns lidway betweer 
Marfa and Presidio d_ there's 
Presid if you're the type who en- 
joys the distinction of visiting the 
hottest spot in the United States 
Look it up in the weathe 
some time, they'll tell you the 
Across the river from Presidio is a 
authentic Mexican village, Ojinaga 
untouched so far by the <¢ oO 
hunters. completely unlike any of 


the border 
towns 


The ghost to 


other tourist - happy 


wn is Shafter, where 


silver and gold were once mined 
I remembered passing through 
there once in the 1930's, with my 
father spinning some pretty good 


yarns about it 
then, and things haven't progressed 
in Shafter in the interim 

On either side of US 67 are the 
Davis Mountains, far off in the dis- 


ritlement by 


one Ot! 


}ing boots and a 
? 


It was a ghost town | 


| 


tance and affording the only visible | 


monotonous 
for the 
are sev- 


the 
except 
There 

called 


diversion from 

powdery prairies 
“Giant” locations 
eral of them—one 






COUPLE 





A Circus Breaks Down on the Prairie 





Rink in Miss 
i his wi 


High- 


where Jett 


DOOK poor-doye 
l fortune; anotner on 
90 toward El Paso which hi: 
fash into a Mexican set- 


AaSI1L 
movien 


tc ' oO forty 
is 
ned 
the akers 


But the site picked for big “Re- 





the V 


rR . rn 
» of Bick ar 


ictorlan man- 
d Leslie Bene- 
Benedict wa 


a real Texas-type tycoor 


Der novel He niv has 35,000 acres 
Hollywood's Hulls 
The mansion towers 


geodorusn ind cactus plants 


endless desert 
you feel it's something of a mirag« 
Taylor Observed 


+ 1\¢ + + — + +h 











the , is qui 

case. You wouldn't recog- 
if he walked up and sat in 
He blends 


good tevens 


into the scen- 
does, 
and khaki 
man much 


wear- 


real 


t Stetson 


Dean, a young 


rousers 


in demand in Hollywood now—a 
kind of fuzzy-cheeked Marlon 
Brando—blends into the scenery 
good, too. He looks like he’s been 
rolling in it, in fact. He’s what 


you'd call a dusty-colored fellow 


Neither the stars nor the story 
dominate the location shooting of 
“Giant,” however. It’s the sheer 
magnitude of the operation that 
|does it. It seems they came 


“Little | 


equipped for anything 


~~ aap 








| VICTORIAN MANSION ON A BARREN PATCH OF THE BIG BEND 
Rococo, Gingerbread, Utterly Inelegant 


When it gets too dusty for shoot- landscape, 


ing out on the prairie, for instance, 
the workmen merely spray hun- 
dreds of gallons of water on it. Off 
to one side of “Little Reata” there’s 
structure which resembles 
It 


rame 


an oil derrick. is. 


American Ingenuity 


There will be about two minutes 
|< f fi used when Jett Rink 
| (De strikes oil on his little piece 
| land. For this, the derrick has 


k } nstructed. When it’s set up 
and ready, hundreds of gallons of 
piped to the bottom 
rrick. The water will be 
< and an emulsion will be 
With the 


be 





ded to give it “body.” 


help of a couple of gigantic com- 
|'pressor units shipped from Cali- 
fornia, a vast black geyser of oil 
vill woosh forth, spraying Rink 


and the countryside. 


Once, 
what 


I noticed trucks piled high 
looked to be plain old 
brush. “Tumbleweed,” 
said one the crew. “There's no 
tumbleweed around here—there’s 
nothing around here, in fact—so we 
brought the tumbleweed with us 
from California.” Stevens will prob- 
ably drop the stuff around the loca- 
tion at some time f 


with 
ordinary 


of 


or another. If 
there’s no wind to make it tumbie, 
he'll probably import a blower. 





| Miss Taylor plays a Virginia 
belle come to Texas, the bride of 
| Benedict in the picture. It seems 
disturbed by the bleak 


she’s so 


OF PARBOILED CALIFORNIANS LABOR IN TEXAS SUN — James 





Dean, George Stevens 








she 
things. This, of course, in 
days when it rained in Texas 
To show the changes that come 
about outside mansion after 
Miss Taylor arrives, the studio im- 
ported live trees from El] Paso and 


starts 
was 


planting 


the 


the | 


— DESTINED TO BE A COWSHED 


put up a sprinkler system to green 


up the grass. It didn’t work. The 
range grass failed to respond, so 


the moviemen simply sprayed on a 
green vegetable dye. It looks real 


pretty 


BILL BRAMMER 





Paul Holcomb -- 


7 


(Continued from Page 1) 


could, for example, recite Tam 
O’Shanter in full. He grew up in a 
home where there was always a 
copy of the Bible and Robert 
Burns 

He was born March 10, 1882, on a 
160-acre ciaim farm in Butler 
County, Kansas, near the town of 
Douglass. His father, a Union sol- 
dier in the Civil War, had moved 


from Indiana to Kansas to take up 
the land claim 


A sickly child, and the last of 
ten, Holcomb helped around the 
farm, entered the Kansas public 


schools in Douglass. 
most of his high school work but 
never formally graduated. Then he 
went over to Wichita and enrolled 
in a business college there, waiting 
on tables to work his way through 

On Nov. 16, 1905, he married 
Alice May Barnes of Douglass. He 
bought his father’s home and land 


and tried farming and stock farm- | 


ing from 1906 through 1910. 

It was at sometime around 1910 
that he decided he ought to be 
preaching. He studied at Western 
Bible and Literary College in 
Odessa, Missouri, for two or three 
years. He preached at meetings in 
Kentucky and Tennessee 
the summers. His earliest newspa- 
per writing was for a_ religious 
journal in the Southwest. Then, be- 
cause of financial pressures, he re- 


turned to farming in Butler County. | 


Always a Democrat 

He was a great admirer of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. He and his 
family were always Democrats and 
always a minority in Kansas. They 
used to sing together at political 
rallies all over the state. 

In 1916, he and his family came 
to Texas under an agreement by 
which he was to be manager-opera- 


tor with half interest in several 
hundred acres of bottomland in 
Wharton County. 

He prospered in 1917 and 1918, 


preaching on the side these years in 
Hungerford at the Church of Christ, 
of which he was a member. 

In the early twenties he felt the 


e 


| effects of the depression which hit 


American farming then, long before 
the 1929 crash, and by 1925 he was 
in debt. He went into dairy farm- 
ing for a few years. 

He looked around 


in Wharton 


| County and saw industry moving in 


He finished | 


during | 


and changes taking place. He felt 
that the county needed improve- 
ments and adjustments in tax valu- 
and in the belief that infor- 
ation about certain abuses should 
be made public, he decided to start 
a newspaper. 

The first edition of the Wharton 
County Commoner was published in 


ations, 





1928. It was a_ short-lived enter- 
prise, as Holcomb almost immedi- 
ately entered into a partnership 


with another man in the Wharton 
County Enterprise. This then be- 
came the Wharton Journal. He had 
an early brush with Texas Gulf 
Sulphur during this period, the de- 
tails of which may never be pub- 
lished because of their nature. 

In 1930, Holcomb bought the El- 
Campo News, the weekly newspa- 
per he was to edit continuously un- 
til 1940. 

His Sulphur Fight 

He never was much for business 
matters. He didn’t seem to care 
about money. Mrs. Holcomb man- 
aged the business side of the paper 
until 1937, at which time one of 
their sons, Eldon, stopped teaching 
school and took it over. 

At that time, Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur had its principal mine at 
Newgulf, in Wharton County. Hol- 
}eomb criticized what he regarded 
as low tax valuations and the prac- 
tice of the company of employing 
what were, in effect, local lobby- 
ists. In 1936 he won his campaign 
|/on both counts. 

Business difficulties dropping to 
a minimum, the paper prospered in 
the late thirties, and Holcomb sold 
| it in 1940 and settled the debts he 
had contracted in 1925. To celebrate 
he visited Civil War battlefields all 
over the United States and Canada. 

He bought the State Observer and 
assumed the editorship in January, 

1944. He sold it in 1954 to a group 
of liberals and Democrats who 
wanted to continue an independent 
liberal weekly newspaper, and he 
retired on December 6, 1954. 

He is survived by his widow, the 
former Alice M. Barnes of Doug- 
lass; four sons, Murray L. Holcomb 
of Denver; Paul Eldon Holcomb of 
Austin, Wendall M. Holcomb of 
Pierce, and C. W. Holcomb of Cor- 
pus Christi; two daughters, Mrs. R. 
B. Barge of Phoenix, Ariz., and 
Mrs. T. T. Duncan, Jr., of El Campo, 
and nine grandchildren. 
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Observer Drive Opens 


10,000 New Subscriptions Is Goal of 100-Day Statewide Campaign 


AUSTIN 
A hundred-day statewide sub- 
scription campaign is being 


launched July 4 by The Texas Ob- 
server. The goal is a hundred sub- 
scriptions for a hundred days. 


Committees for the Observer 
have been established in Houston, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Port Arthur 
and Beaumont, Galveston, and Cor- 
pus Christi. 


Much preliminary work has been 
done. Meetings on the Observer 
have been held in all the cities 
mentioned and several others. 

Headquarters for the drive will 
be the Houston office of the Ob- 
server at 2501 Crawford St. Mrs. 
R. D. Randolph, treasurer of The 
Texas Observer Publishing Corpor- 
ation and a member of the board 
of directors, will be campaign di- 
rector, and Richard Kennedy, pipe- 
fitter, mid-law student, and circu- 
lation expert, will be field director. 





He will be visiting other areas 
as well. 
Anyone wishing to see Kennedy 


on his tours can contact him in 
Houston or the Austin office, 
Drawer F, Capitol Station. 


Various groups have volunteered 
assistance with the Observer’s 
campaign. 


The Democratic Advisory Coun- 
cil voted to set up chairmen for the 
Observer in Texas counties. 

The Texas State Federation of 
Labor has editorially suggested, in 
its publication, “The Federationist,” 
that the Observer is worthy of sub- 
scriptions from working people. The 
Texas State CIO Council passed a 
resolution at its last convention 
urging its locals to subscribe to the 
Observer. 

The Texas State Democratic 
Women’s Committee voted the Ob- 
server its number one project for 
1955-56. 





Editorially, the newspaper is lib- 
eral and pro-Democratic. News 
policy is independent of editorial 
policy. 

The editor decides all questions 
of editorial and news policy. He is 
subject to dismissal, but not to 
policy formulations, by the board 
of directors. 

Kennedy urged friends of inde- 
pendent journalism in Texas to 
contact him and to advise him 
whom else he should contact for 
Observer subscription assistance. 

The editor and general manager, 
Ronnie Dugger, said: 


“We appreciate the unstinting | 
support we have received from en- | 
lightened people all over Texas. It | 
is a good fight and we are winning | 


it. 


“I know the Observer has many | 


shortcomings. We also have a lot of 
room to grow in. We think it 
important for the future of the 
Southwest that the Observer take 


is 
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WITH HIS FATHER ... 
R. Yarborough 















































a Circulation Manager Jim Dyer will In addition, subscription sales- | hold and never let go. The J ud wok S d S mbo! 
work out of the Austin office. men are being appointed on a “Everyone who has offered to | 
A! Kennedy will be traveling over|commission basis. Anyone inter- |help us with subscriptions has done 
= the state on behalf of the Ob-|ested in this work should contact] so in a spirit of hope for the prog- | (Continued f “Sales taxes!” he exploded, sud- 
server. His tentative schedule in | Kennedy. ress of independent journalism | favor that hs denly remembering. “That’s how 
July calls for a swing through The Observer is an independent |in the Southwest. I should add,|long way fr the Governor paid for his state ser- 
Waco, Hillsboro, Fort Worth, Wich- | liberal weekly newspaper. It is fi- | however, that the Observer does | known he was vices. He campaigned against a 
ita Falls, Vernon, Childress, Clar- | nanced by individuals who wished | not regard itself as in any sense | political savant general’ sales tax, but he didn’t 
HED endon, Pampa, Borger, Dalhart,|to establish a weekly paper com-| journalistically obligated to those|ers ran for a talk about the specific ones.” 
Amarillo, Plainview, Lubbock, La- | mitted to the tradition of independ-| who assist us with subscriptions. | cause private | He said he doesn’t like a sales 
mesa, Big Spring, Snyder, Sweet-|ent journalism epitomized by the |The commitment to independence | the only man wi tax on education, either. “I’m op- 
- water, Abilene, Ballinger, San An-|St. Louis Post-Dispatch or The!is the commitment to independ-| borough. There’ posed to raising fees and restrict- 
he gelo, Brady, Llano, and Burnet. New York Times. ence.” that he’s even ing enrollment in state colleges and 
' least with the f iniversities,” he said. “Educational 
: lands. Whether t opportunities ought to be broad- 
= itally i , Il ICT G tockhold stain itsel ned, if anything” 
a A vitally important message to a roup stockholders | swstain_ itself ened, if anything 
perenne nd ph Honest and Unpretentious 
Naltl ind ¢ , ~ 
MER : Yarborough was born at Chand- 
= YOU ARE ENTITLED TO PARTICIPATE IN THE NEW  Seeceiah eS ee 
| many of the Texas. He is utterly honest and un- 
| sbout him. Th pretentious. You won't find him in 
| little to do with the plushier clubs and bistros in 
| whether to — = Austin; he neither smokes nor 
| third time. At pré irinks. His law offices have been 
felt le petal on moved from the old Littlefield 
ove. of course will be Building here to the new and mod- 
Yarborough ern Perry-Brooks Building, but his 
, h - b 
— | Statements to the favorite eating spot is a drug store 
ot ing the past his old offi 
ld “4 e as near 1s O ottice 
ina | these and his “I like drug store meals,” he said. 
} seems he is offer “They serve you in a hurry, and 
rton | nothing that wasn't you can sit and eat and listen to 
ye 1954 campaign. B what people say around you. Some- 
ainien | respond, even mort times they talk about politics.” 
wore After many months of hard work and careful study, The ICT Life |has suddenly be He was the seventh child in a 
ship Cc ° d clusi 1 be | prophet to them family of eleven children. He went 
aan Insurance Ompany is ready to announce an exclusive persona ne- | We asked him to high school at Tyler, attended 
be- fit plan for ICT Group stockholders only! | Texas needs most Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
“A new goverr lege at Huntsville, worked his way 
had 
posure laughed, and then to Europe on a cattle: boat, and 
"oe Called “Stockholder Profit Sharing All who participate in the Stockholder “We need a real n,| spent a year traveling abroad. 
pub- Plan”, and available only to ICT Group Profit Sharing Plan create profit for an improved systen n He taught in country schools and 
stockholders, this plan offers: themselves in two ways: higher old age per te| then entered the University of 
. EL probation and pal a| Texas. He worked as a boarding 
{ more humanitarian r| house hasher and was graduated 
‘spa 1. INCOME-PRODUCING 1. FROM CASH DIVIDENDS PAID ON ieee. Mnicenetnnian* with tighest heners fem tou! 
—_ INVESTMENT UNITS OF THE PLAN ial 
Segregation Statement ” . : 

2. AS STOCKHOLDERS IN ICT IN- , _ , He practiced law at El Paso and 
naw 2. SAVINGS BANK SECURITY SURANCE COMPANY OR ICT DIS- Beit 2 oatioome Tipe © became an assistant attorney gen- 
L Ss. . I} year 

" COUNT CORPORATION, YOU Vesmenning thes era] under James V. Allred. He was 
os 3. UFE INSURANCE PROTECTION SHARE IN THE PROFITS MADE BY nes i a lecturer in law at the University 
nan- decision on segregat hints : ‘ 

ICT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ne gy ies icin of Texas and served as a judge for 
eager! . that per 7 at is 1 “"“" five years in the 53rd District Court 
ce ofqg of the State’s chief e. He | nove 
wane . ' posal oo — ~..| In World War II, he volunteered 

If you are an ICT Group stockholder, Home Office Representatives will clearly held that with | ond served three and one-half years 
Sul- ‘ , : 4 ch its Gecision Aces ‘Ae in the Army, part of the time with 
. at soon be calling on you to fully explain your rights under the Plan and show court ane batt ye ies | the 97th Infantry Division in Eur- 
Hol- : F be . some = © ope and eight months in charge of 

. nefit and profit, give these , th pe 

ata’ you how to exercise them. For your own proft, g the means and mett ne ae aa ee 
rac- Representatives an opportunity to point out the many exclusive advantages “* sii inti large area in Japan, Since the war, 
ying “de ppt he has been tremendously success- 
bby- the Plan offers. by sap — ote os ful in his law practice and has dab- 
aign , , , Sone « neg pene _.. | bled now and then in inter-Demo- 

Many of you may want to have the Plan explained in detail to you before ae nigh nities a cratic Party politics. Few outside ot 

rds or stees : 
g to : : gy es Austin had ever heard of him when 
i i a Home Office Representative has the chance to contact you personally. ea mo ve oo Sine seek ae ce 
P . 7 ‘ member o ose see ‘ ; re . 
sold Below is a coupon to be filled out and mailed if you would like to have , aia ak dee Now, after last summer's bitter 
s he ; ith he St - f campaign, there are some who 
rate complete,facts on the Plan as soon as possible. = yy ites think he is the best known man in 
is all a a Texas besides the Governor. 
ees. 

1ada. es “The Governor —BILL BRAMMER 
ang len : fere with the dul — _ ——~ 
lary. fy REMEMBER, STOCKHOLDER PROFIT §  Gentiemen: aaa aed eae papers 
phe SHARING PLAN 1S FOR ICT i | understand the Stockholder Profit Sharing Plan offers | solution of this pr s rai 

i me as an ICT Group stockholder many exclusive, unpre- He still runs 
dent STOCKHOLDERS ONLY! I cedented benefits. | want to be among the first ICT | charges against 
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July 4, 1955 


Three Conventions 


(Continued from Page 1) 
nee address the next meeting of 
Dallas News employees “for 
purpose of talking about 


the 


labor 


unions, the program of the AFL in|“ 


Texas, and the benefits to be de- 
rived by joining a union.” The 
News is scared, said the committee, 
that “perhaps even its own edi- 
torial employees will organize. And 
we think the News is right.” 

The News replied editorially that 
it would be glad to have an AFL 
spokesman at the next meeting of 
its employees. 

“We are not opposed to hearing 
those who differ wit said 
publicity committee, “We are op- 
posed to letting our convention be 


us,” 





used as a sounding board for false 
charges against our friends.” 

At all these conventions, a certain 
amount of news is made. The news 
made last week at the three con- 
ventions 

Texas AFL 

William Schnitzler, the nz 
executive secretary f AFL | 
that some bu ire wor- 
ried about the forthcoming AFL- 
CIO merger, and why not he 
asked. “With 15 million § strong 
against them they've got darn good 
reason to be scared,” he said. Poli- 
ticilans who have supported poli- 
cies hostile to unions have, too, he 
said—“we'll be looking into their 
affairs and retire them from 


public life.” 

When the merger is complete, he 
said, there will be “the greatest or- 
ganizational campaign that we've 
ever seen in this country.” He said 
that trades in which organization 
will be especially intensive will be 
white collar workers, chemical 
workers, teachers, textile workers 
farm labor, and newspapers. 

In his prepared speech, the na- 
tional AFL executive, who took 
George Meany’s job when Meany 
became national AFL president, 
said that Texas has more labor re- 
strictions and fewer restrictions on 
wealth than any other state in th 


wit 

Union. 
He commented on “strong liberal 
forces” at work in Texas life and 


“an increase in the number of state 
legislators who own their own souls 
and refuse to jum; 
money speaks.” 
“The wetback 
“a major national disgrace.’ 
Braceros “work at coolie wages” 


when tne 


mess,” he said, is 


CLASSIFIED ADS - 





Help Wanted 


STRINGERS—The Texas Observer is 
building up « bank of reliable reporters 
all over Texas. Professional reporters of 
an enlightened turn of mind are urged 
to contact the Editor, The Texas Observer, 
Drawer F, Capitol Station, Austin. 








ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES— 
If you have some spare time and would 
like to help The Texas Observer grow, 
write the Business Manager for advertie- 
ing solicitation forms. Percentage of sales 
ean arranged. The Texas Observer, 
Drawer F. Capitol Station, Austin. 


LEGAL ADS 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TO Wade H. Miller Defendant, in the 
hereinafter styled and numbered cause: 

You (and each of you) are hereby com- 
manded to appear before the ¢8th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to be held 
at the courthouse of said county in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, Texas, at 
or before 10 o'clock A. M. of the first 
Monday after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of: issuance hereof: that is 
to say, at or before, 10 o'clock A. M. of 
Monday the Sth day of August, 1955, and 
answer the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 101,702, in which Katy Miller is 
Plaintiff and Wade H. Miller is defendant, 
filed in said Court on the Ii7th day of 
June, 1955, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for judg- 
ment in favor of Plaintiff and against 
Defendant for decree of divorce dissolving 
the bonds of matrimony heretofore and 
now existing between said parties; Plain- 
tiff alleges abandonment by defendant of 
her for a period of more than three years 
with the intention on the part of Defend- 
ant of making such abandonment per- 
manent: Plaintiff further alleges that no 
children were born of said union and no 
community property was accumulated ; 





Plaintiff further prays for relief, general | 


and special ; 

All of which more fully appears— from 
Plaintiff's Original Petition on file in 
this office, and to which reference is here 


If this citation is not served within 90 
days after date of its issuance, it shall be 
returned 


WITNESS, 0. T. MARTIN, JR, Clerk 


THE TEXAS OBSERVER 


Southwestern employers have a 
“greed for cheap submissive labor.” 
Of the Eisenhower Administra- 
ion, he said the official team 
reluctant to govern,” the 
the buck, and there is 
where leadership 


is 
Presi- 
dent 
a vacuum” 
should be 
Shivers Attacked 
Holleman let a blast at 
Shivers and Shivercrats 
“has taken 


passes 


loose 
Governor 


He said the Federation 


}an active part in the efforts to re- 


turn the Democratic Party machin- 
ery to the real Democrats of Texas.” 
‘This is not a fight among Demo- 


crats but a fight between Demo- 








its and Republicans, regardless 

what name they masquerade un- 

I he said 

The Vill De ! unity with 
ats in Texas,” he said. “The 

ve the knife into t 
n Texas 
4 ae ae 
4 > > sa € 
t lf De ( 
52. W i 
I gal 
\ in the 195¢ 
s see ft t that 
$ ind is not given 
ther opportunity to drive a |] 
int the heart of the Democratic 
Party.” 

Rep. Joe Burkett, Kerrville, said 
he is “generally considered ‘anti- 
labor but was nevertheless given 
a standing ovation. He said he be- 
lieves every man has the right to 
work anywhere anytime for any- 


one he chooses; that one man's de- 
sire t should not affect an- 
other’s right to differ with him: 
and that there is no right to strike 
agai the government 

Rep. Edgar Berlin called for la- 
support friends in the 
and pay their poll 
Rep. Don Kennard said that 
employers, and the public 


o strike 


nst 


bor to its 


siclatr 
Legislat ire to 
taxes 


workers 


are entitled to “honest, open, and 
democratic unionism” and that 
labor must remove _ inequitable 
membership restrictions. He said a 
“racial, religious, political, or sex 
test of membership is wholly re- 
pugnant to the spirit that should 
activate the labor movement.” Sen 


Wayne Wagonseller, Bowie, pledged 
to support the Federation’s pro- 
gram 
‘Interwoven Interests’ 

Alex Dickie, president of the 
Texas Farmers’ Union, emphasized 





— 


of the District 
Texas 


Courts of Travis County, 


Issued and given under my hand and 
the seal of said Court at office in the City 
of Austin, this the 20th day of June, 
1955. 

oO 


(s) 


T. MARTIN, JR., 


Clerk of the District Courts, | 


Travis County, Texas 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON EXCLUSION 
OF LANDS OR OTHER PROPERTY 
FROM TRAVIS-WILLIAMSON 
COUNTY WATER CONTROL AND 
IMPROVEMENT DISTRICT NO. 1 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 


COUNTIES OF TRAVIS AND 
WILLIAMSON 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to all 
persons owning property, real, personal or 
mixed, located within Travis-Williamson 
County Water Control and Improvement 
District No. 1 as created and established 
by H. B. 775, passed by the 54th Legisla- 
ture at its Regular Session, THAT A 
HEARING will be held at 2:00 o'clock, 
P. M., on the 29th day of July, 1955, at 
1301 Capital National Bank Building, 
Austin, Texas, at which time and place the 
Directors of said District will announce 
their own conclusion as to the exclusion of 
lands or other property and will receive 
petitions for exclusion of lands or other 
property from said District. 


All interested property owners in said 
District may present petitions for exclu- 
sions and offer evidence in support thereof 
or contest any proposed exclusion and of- 
fer evidence in support thereof, whether 
based on a petition or upon the Board’s 
own conclusions. 


Petitions for exclusion of lands must ac- | 


curately describe the metes and bounds of 
such lands. Petitions for exclusion of other 
property shall describe the same for identi- 
fication. All petitions for exclusion shall 
be filed with the District not later than 
ten (10) days prior to the date fixed for 
said hearing, and said petitions must 
clearly ut the particular grounds on 
which exclusion is sought and consid- 
eration nfined to the stated 


set 
the 
shall be ce 
grounds 

Said hearing may be adjourned from one 
another and until all persons who 
lesire to be heard are heard. 

THIS NOTICE is given in pursuance of 
an order passed by the Board of directors 


day to 


ALLRED—II 


TAX FIGHT IS 21 YEARS OLD 


(Second of a series) 
CORPUS CHRISTI 
In 1934, Governor Jimmy All- 
red laid down a philosophy of state 
taxation which to this day polarizes 
the conservatives and the liberals 
under the Capitol dome. 


Allred, now living a relatively 
peaceful life as a federal district 


judge in Corpus Christi, sent a mes- 


after his inauguration appealing for 
natural resources tax increases, an 
income tax, and other tax forms 
which he believed were directed at 
interests that were making piles of 
money in Texas without making 
adequate contributions to the cost 
of government. 

As late as 1955, in the 54th Legis- 
lature, legislators were arguing 
about exactly the same taxes Allred 
proposed 21 years ago. 

Not the urgent ancial 
needs of the depression and a grow- 


ing state deficit could weaken the 


even fin 


Legislature’s tenacious defense of 
out-of-state industrial interests 


Allred started from the 


tion that proy 


proposl- 





erty taxes were first 


in a time when most every- 





arm-labor interdependence., “We 
must align ourselves if we are to 
survive in this battle of the fittest,” 
he said, because of “our interwoven 
interests.” He said “the only way 
the means of communication treat 
us is the way they do you—they 
just know one side and they just 
print one side and that’s not ours.” 


=) 


Fred Schmidt, new executive sec- 
retary of the Texas CIO, appeared 
before the convention in a depar- 
ture from custom. He received a 
standing ovation after he told the 
delegates that labor has been made 
a “dirty name” with mass media 
“controlled in high places.” 

Margaret Thornburgh, national 
head of the women’s division of La- 
bor League for Political Education, 
called for organization of women’s 
auxiliaries in every union local, 
pointing out that women have a 
majority of the total potential vote 
in the country. 

Associate Justice W. St. John 
Garwood of the Texas Supreme 
Court deplored “the unfortunate 
outlook” that a jurist is pro or 
anti-union because of one of his de- 
cisions. “I don’t know of a dishon- 
est court in Texas,” he said, “and 
so long as we have honest courts, 


= 


(Continued opposite, Page 7, col. 1) 


body lived on farms but that by 
1934 they had becorne unfairly bur- 
densome on farm and home own- 


| ers. 


He knew full well that his pro- 
posals would provoke the most 
powerful opposition. 

“In equalizing the tax burdens 
you and I are going to tread on 
somebody’s toes,” he _ said. But 


|} something simply had to be done. 
sage to the Legislature two months | & Pp’) ale: 


Out-of-state chain stores had de- 
veloped into interstate monoliths, 
doing huge business without having 
to pay taxes which businesses or- 
ganized inside state lines were pay- 
ing. Allred proposed a_ graduated 
chain store tax, based on the 
amount of gross revenues and the 
number of stores in the chain. 


Natural Resources Eyed 
Texas was producing almost half 
of the crude petroleum in 


United States. About 85 percent of 





that crude oil was being consumed | 
beyond the boundaries of Texas 
Texas consumers had to pay four 
cents a gallon on gasoline—a sum 
that did not change until 1955—but 
out-of-state consumers of Texas 
gasoline contributed nothing in 


sales taxes to the Texas 

Allred proposed a 
the tax on crude oil should be 
vised. Depletion the 
was one factor, he said; so also was 


treasury 
study to see if 
re- 


of resources 


the fact that “the oil industry is a} 
money making industry even in the | 
of these dark days of eco- | 


midst 
nomic depression.” 


He also recommended “a flat tax 


on natural gas of one cent per 
thousand cubic feet,” a severance 
tax of the type which finally 


passed in 1951, only to be declared 
unconstitutional. 

A large part of Texas natural gas 
production was (and is) shipped out 
of state through pipelines. Of the 
money his natural gas tax would 
have yielded, Allred estimated that 
less than one-sixth would be paid 
by the citizens of Texas and ap- 
proximately five-sixths by those 
outside the state. 

Turning to sulphur and pipelines, 
Allred exhibited some of the anti- 
monopolistic fervor which seems to 
have been melted by the production 
emergencies of the war and the 
post-war boom. 

He said that two companies had 
a virtual monopoly on sulphur pro- 
duction and have made “stupen- 
dous” profits. He wanted their stat 
tax raised—not nominally, but sub- 
stantially. 





| COUNTY WATER CONTROL AND IM- 


PROVEMENT DISTRICT NO. 1: 
TAKE NOTICE that an election will be 


| held on the 23rd day of July, 1955, within 








| 


on said District on the 17th day of cane, | 
10k 


o> 
LARRY COX 
Secretary, Board of Directors 


NOTICE OF ELECTION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTIES OF TRAVIS AND 
WILLIAMSON 
TO THE RESIDENT QUALIFIED 
VOTERS OF TRAVIS-WILLIAMSON 


| District 


said District, for the purpose of electing 
five directors, in obedience to an order 
duly entered by the Board of Directors of 
said District on the 17th day of June, 1955, 
which is as follows: 

“WHEREAS, Travis-Williamson County 
Water Control and Improvement District 
No. 1 has been heretofore created and es- 
tablished by H. B. 775, 54th Legislature, 
Regular Session; and 

WHEREAS, it was provided in said Act 
creating said District that within 30 days 
after the effective date of the Act the 
Board of Directors of said District shall 
call an election for the selection of the 
first regular Board of Directors; 


THEREFORE, BE IT ORDERED BY 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of TRAVIS 
WILLIAMSON COUNTY WATER CON- 
a AND IMPROVEMENT DISTRICT 

1s 


That an election be held in said Travis- 
Williamson County Water Control and Im- 
provement District No. 1 on the 23rd day 
of July, 1954, for the purpose of electing 
five directors for said District. 

That for the purpose of said election the 
entire District is hereby constituted one 
voting precinct. The polling place for said 
election shall be Bush's Cafe, formerly 
Larry Cox’s Place on the Burnet Road, 
and the following named persons are here- 
by appointed officers of said election: 

Martin Pruett, Presiding Judge 

John Brogdon, Assistant Judge 

Mrs. Larry Cox, Clerk 

Mre#. Q. C. Taylor, Clerk. 

The ballots for said election shall have 
written or printed thereon the names of 
the Directors to be voted upon, and blank 
spaces shall be left on the ballots in 
which the voters may write in the names 
of other persons, as follows: 

FOR DIRECTORS: 

David L. Tisinger 
Q. C. Taylor 
Vernon Lemens 
Leo Martin 

Larry Cox 




















said 
said 


in 
vote at 


resident qualified electors 
shall be entitled to 


Only 


election. 

Said election shall be held and con- 
ducted and returns made to this Board of 
Directors in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Chapter 25, General Laws enacted 
by the Thirty-ninth ‘Legislature at its 
Regular Session in 1925, and amendments 
thereto, so far as the same make provi- 
sions for such election, and in matters not 





therein provided for the election proceed- 
ings shall be in accordance with the Gen- 
eral Laws of Texas. 

Notice of said election shall be signed 
by the President and Secretary of this 
Board of Directors and shall be published 
once a week for three consecutive weeks in 
a newspaper of general circulation in 
Travis and Williamson Counties, Texas, 
the date of the first publication to be not 
less than twenty-one (21) days and not 
more than thirty-five (35) days prior to 
the date of said election. 

Immediately after said election has been 
held the officers holding the same shall 
make returns of the result thereof to the 
Board of Directors of said District, and 
return the ballot box to the Secretary of 
said Board for safekeeping.” 

GIVEN UNDER OUR HANDS, this the 
17th day of June, 1955. 

DAVID L. TISINGER 
President, Board of Directors. 
Attest: LARRY COX, Secretary. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CCONCERN: 


Notice is hereby given that I, Leif 
A. Zars, doing business under the firm 
name of THE GARY COMPANY, North- 
east Military Drive, San Antonio, Texas, 
intend to incorporate such firm without 
a change of the firm name after the ex- 
piration of 30 days from this date, the Ist 
day of June, 1955. 

THE GARY COMPANY 
By: Leif A. Zars, Owner 


NOTICE OF INCORPORATION 


“Notice is hereby given that Heath 
Floor Company, 4820 Ayers Street, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, a partnership composed of 
Oran M. Heath and Melvin K. Heath, was 
incorporated July 1, 1955, without change 
of name.” 
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CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THS STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Darlene Cardwell Defendant, in the 
hereinafter styled and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to appear 
before the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the court- 
house of said county in the City of Aus- 
tin, ‘Travis County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A. of the first Monday after 
the expiration of 42 days from the date of 
issuance hereof; that is to say, at or be 
fore, 10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 15th 
day of August, 1955, and answer the peti- 
tion of plaintiff in Cause Number 101,518, 
in which Albert Cardwell is Plaintiff and 
Darlene Cardwell is defendant, filed in 
said Court on the 25 day of May, 1955, and 
the nature of which said suit is as fol- 
lows : 

Being an action and prayer for judg- 
ment in favor of Plaintiff and against 
Defendant for decree of divorce dissolving 
the bonds of matrimony heretofore and 
now existing between said parties; Plain- 


the | 


“The shocking evil of giant 
integrated concerns engaged in the 
production, transportation, and sale 
of natural gas” was, he said, even 
more pronounced in the oil busi- 
ness. He pointed out that in 1934, 
while operating at a loss in the re- 
fining and marketing ends of the 
business, 20 pipe line companies re- 
ported to the Secretary of State a 
total net profit of more than $78 
million. One company made $13 
million, another $11 million, an- 
other $10 million. These _ profits 
were—even in 1934—an average of 
25 percent profit in one year on 
their investments. 

He wanted a franchise tax of one 
percent against the gross assets of 








| pipe line companies, both oil and 
|gas. This would have given the 
| state 1-78th of their combined net 
profits. 

Allred also wanted to increase 
the inheritance tax rate, and he 
spoke of a state income tax as “one 
of the fairest and most equitable 


levies that the State could make.” 
Income vs. Sales Taxes 

He an tax, 
based on ability to pay, with a gen- 
eral sales tax, “a tax on poverty.” 

Under a percent general 
sales tax, he said, people with an 
income of $1,000 or less would pay 
$12.18 per thousand dollars of in- 
come, while people with an income 
of $1 million a year would pay only 
20 cents per thousand dollars. 

“To illustrate: the chief propon- 
ents of a sales tax are the chief 
opponents of an income tax,” he 
said. “They advocate a two percent 
sales tax which is nothing more 
than a two percent income tax on 
the average man because he is com- 
pelled to spend all he makes for 
the necessities of life.” Lobbyists 
for the utilities, investment bank- 
ers, “the Mellon interests and 
others” are the chief forces work- 
ing for the sales tax, he said. 

Allred did not object to a “selec- 
tive luxury tax” on retail sales on 
| grounds that it was a “tax on privi- 
lege and wealth.” But he fought a 
sales tax during his entire tenure 
as Governor. 

The Legislature listened to All- 
|red’s plan. It was well received 
| editorially. But the Legislature, too, 
knew what would happen. The 
newspapers of the time do not re- 


contrasted income 


two 





late it, but one does not have to be 
a vetera Austin to imagine 
what the lobbyists started doing to 
protect the interests of their cli- 


ents. 

The legislators did not pass any 
new natural resources taxes. 

They did not pass a graduated 
chain store tax. 

They did not pass an income tax 
or increase the inheritance tax. 

The chief source of new revenue 
was new alcohol taxes that poured 
into the Treasury upon the death of 
prohibition. 

Sales tax forces also failed to 
put over their program. 

The result: a $10 million deficit 
at the start of Allred’s term had 
become a $20 million deficit when 
he went out of office in 1939. 

There has been no fundamental 
change in the structure of power 
politics in Austin since the defeat 
of Allred’s tax philosophy. 

In 1955, the Legislature refused 
to raise natural resources levies 
and passed new sales taxes on gas- 
oline, beer, and cigarettes. 

Isolated cries were heard at the 
House microphones and on the 
Senate floor that this was the big- 
gest step toward a general sales tax 
in Texas history. 

—RONNIE DUGGER 
(To be continued) 





tiff alleges cruel treatment on the part of 
Defendant towards him of such a nature 


'as to render their further living together 


as husband and wife altogether insupport- 


able; Plaintiff further alleges that no 
children were born of said union and no 
community property accumulated; Plain- 
tiff further prays for relief, general and 
special ; 

All of which more fully appears from 
Plaintiff's Original Petition on file in this 
office, and to which reference is here 
made ; 


If this citation is not served within 30 
days after date of its issuance, it shall be 
returned unserved. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., Clerk 
of the District Courts of Travis County, 


| Texas. 


Issued and given under my hand and the 
seal of said Court at office in the City of 
Austin, this the 27 day of June, 1955. 

0. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 


By (s) GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 
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On Rereading ‘Giant’ 





‘ENORMOUS,’ BUT ‘INCREDIBLE’ 


ant 4 @& AUSTIN 
the ¥ In Texas, in the fall of 1952, there 
sale came upon this land a great wail, 
ven a whoop and a holler and a gnash- 
usi- ing of teeth. Edna Ferber, a bitter- 
934, sweet old lady who specializes in 
re- writing only one kind of novel—the 
the best seller—had written another. 
re- This one was about Texas. 
— She called it Giant, and in it she 
$78 hoped to picture the staggering big- 
$13 ness and the pathetic littleness of 
an- “that enormous and somewhat in- 
fits credible commonwealth called 
of Texas.” It was a Book-of-the-Month 
on Club selection. Reviewers gave it a 
somewhat garbled reception. 
one “Below - par Ferber,” the New 
of York Herald Tribune said. 
and The Christian Science Monitor 
the found that “the whole picture 
net seems lacking in perspective, like a 
candid camera shot taken much too 
ase close to the giant structure it is 
he focused upon ...” 
ne The New York Times liked it: 
“Wealth piled on wealth, wonder 


ble yr 


yn- 
ief 
he 
nt 
re 
on 


‘or 
sts 


nd 
k- 


it 


on wonder, in a stunning, splendif- 
erous pyramid of ostentation.” 

Another reviewer said it would 
be read and enjoyed by people in 
47 states. 

There was a little bit of truth in 
all of them. But Bill Kittrell, a 
Texan from Dallas writing in the 
Saturday Review, probably came 
closest. He said Miss Ferber had 
some good points to make, didn’t 
make them very good, and ignored 
about 99 and 44-100ths per cent of 
the people in this state. “There are 


million Texans who 
” he reminded. 


some seven 
aren’t millionaires, 


On rereading Giant, the feeling 
here is much the same. It was a 


richly-conceived and rottenly writ- 
ten book. Miss Ferber tried to pic- 


ture the noise and heat, the big 
men and bourbon, the blare and 
brass and high shrill voices of 


Texas. She came close, but it didn’t 
quite come off. Somewhere along 
the way her satire became bur- 


lesque. Instead of making her 
ranchers rich, she made them in- 
credibly rich—and_ unbelievably 


stupid instead of merely provincial. 

Instead of portraying Texans as 
proud, primitive, super-patriots, ob- 
sessed with sheer bigness and mag- 
nitude, which many of us are, she 
made us out as oil-rich robber 
barons and feudal lords, buffoons 
and mountebanks, which, it 
hoped, few of us are. 

They Texans take richness 
and free spending for granted, but 
Giant seems too much like a fairy 


is 


say 


tale. Miss Ferber might have lived | that when the screen play was44 breadstand to 
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Mind 
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CONVENTION STORY — 
(Continued from Page 7) 
litigants’ chances for justice are ex- 

cellent.” 

L. N. D. (Nat) Wells of Dallas, a 
member of the law firm of Mul- 
linax and Wells retained by the 
federation, said that Senate Bill 45, 
the Parkhouse bill to restrict pick- 
eting, will actually increase labor 
strife, “because under it a judge 
can not order an election until a 
strike has taken place.” 

Wells touched on _ segregation, 
saying “I want us to move forward 
on this segregation business to the 
point where black and white and 
Mexican and Anglo are equal be- 
fore the law.” 

Leroy Williams was re-elected 
president and Holleman executive 
secretary unanimously. 

Benjack Cage, president of ICT 
Insurance Company, presented the 
Federation a Lone Star boat for its 
use “in any manner that would 
further the strength of AFL in 
Texas.” It will be moored at Lake 
Austin. 


State Bar 

An inquiry into legal practices 
connected with the veterans’ scan- 
dal was promised at the State Bar 
convention. 

They voted down the Bricker 
amendment after JaJmes Hart ar- 
gued against the treaty-limiting 
plan—the vote, 135 to 132. 


Maurice R. Bullock, the new 


d , : 
n ®® president, said that alleged abuses 
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by Texas attorneys will be investi- 
gated by the State Bar in the next 
twelve months. 

“The overwhelming majority of 
our lawyers are entirely ethical, 
but we must recognize that we 
have not done enough policing of 
our own group,” Bullock said. “We 
want to throw the entire weight of 
the State Bar of Texas behind the 
local grievance committees.” 


The inquiry will include alleged 
abuses by attorneys in the Legis- 
lature who practice before state 
agencies or take part in criminal 
cases primarily to obtain a delay in 
trial by virtue of the law requiring 
its postponement if a legislator is 
involved and the Legislature is in 
session. 

Bullock also said that incoming 
officers plan to study ways to im- 
prove criminal justice. 

“We'd like to give broader recog- 
nition to the fact that human rights 
and liberties are more important 
than property rights,” he said. 

Bullock was concerned by a 
Texas public opinion poll that 
showed that the average citizen 


does not believe an attorney should 
represent a person who is “prob- 
ably guilty” of a crime. 

“It’s entirely as ethical for a 


lawyer to represent properly a 


guilty criminal as it is for the civil | 


lawyer to be on the losing side of 
a case involving property,” Bullock 
said. 

In addition, he said, it is import- 
ant to see that indigents charged 


with crimes get adequate represen- | 


tation from public defenders—par- 
ticularly in cities. Expansion of the 
legal aid system is planned. 

“We'd like to see this system ex- 
panded so no person in Texas goes 


without counsel for inability to 
pay,” Bullock said. 

GI Forum 
Senator Phillips told the GI 
Forum delegates in San Antonio 


that unscrupulous 
ploiting the veterans’ land program 


“have had, if not active coopera- 
tion, at least the cooperation that 
comes from carelessness, neglect. 


and indifference of public officials” | 


charged with operating the pro- 
gram. 
He called for a more extensive | 


investigation of the land scandals, 
maintaining that some investigators 
“attempted to cover up the facts 
rather than uncover them.” 

He gave a rambling, discursive 
talk. “Just call me Jimmy and don’t 
get too formal with that senator 
business,” he said. He condemned 
governments that espouse “any ism 
other than Americanism.” The Leg- 
islature, he said, is just like every- 
where else, “where you will find 
a certain number of no-goods.” 

“They’re not all that way, how- 
ever,” said the senator. 

Dr. Garcia, national chairman of 
the forum, gave Phillips an un- 
qualified welcome. “I feel we are 
introducing one of our own group,” 
he said. “I see in Senator Phillips 
my own people.” 

Ed Idar, executive 
commented of the forum: 

“We are fighting for something 
we fought for overseas—for de- 
mocracy at home.” 

Garcia said the forum “represents 
the great mass of people who have 
never before had representation.” 

Rep. Maury Maverick, Jr., San 
Antonio, addressed the convention 
in the morning. 

His main point was that Senator 
Joe McCarthy and Herman Tal- 
madge of Georgia are as entitled to 
free speech and civil rights as lib- 
erals. 

He expressed concern about “a 
fair amount of comment around 
town” that McCarthy and Talmadge 
both of whom were scheduled to 
town” that McCarthy and Talmadge, 
Auditorium, should not be allowed 
to use city facilities. 

People must guard against “lib- 
eral McCarthyism” just as much as 
“conservative McCarthyism,” Mav- 


secretary, 





erick said. —RD 


promoters ex- | 


that kind of life when she visited 
Texas, but few of us have been 
there. You think, perhaps, that Jett 
Rink, the oil-rich villain of the 
book, is really Glenn McCarthy— 
but then in walks Glenn McCarthy 
in person to make it plain this isn’t 
so. 

You might think that Reata 
Ranch, the 2%-million acre king- 
dom of “Bick” Benedict, is the King 
| Ranch. But later in the book there 
is a reference to the Klebergs and 
|their South Texas domain. The 
|Klebergs and the McCarthys, in 
| fact, seem to pale into insignifi- 
cance beside Miss Ferber’s charac- 
| ters. 

Now, in Marfa, Texas, Warner 
Brothers and Director George Stev- 
/ens are at work on the movie ver- 
sion of Giant. Around the Paisano 
Hotel there, the press agents talk 
glowingly about it, about Stevens's 
integrity and how he has refused to 
“tone down” the story to where it 
acceptable to Texans. It’s said 


is 


written, Miss Ferber looked it over 
and indicated that it was the kind 
of story she would have liked to 
have written. 

From this it is hoped that Stev- 
ens has striven for more realism— 
without taking anything away from 
| the fine point Miss Ferber tried so 
hard to make. A Giant in the realm 
lof believability would be interest- 
| ing. 
| Harrison Smith, president and as- 
| sociate editor of the Saturday Re- 
| view, speaking in Corpus Christi 
|} some weeks ago, told Southwestern 
writers they are neglecting a large 
portion of the people in their area. 
| “The usual writer down here 
| deals with either the mixed popu- 
|lation or the very wealthy, yet the 
| majority of people are middle- 
classers who have come from other 
| places. I hope some novelist will 
| write about them.” 
| These are the people who make 
| up the state of mind that is Texas. 
Miss Ferber failed to sense this. 
Perhaps the next novelist will. -—BB 





AT COTTONWOOD CREEK | 








COTTONW ) ays, and there is some legal Mexi- 

CREEK can contract labor. 
Driving along a stretcl Well, the pretzels look pretty 
indistinguishabie fron 100d and you talk some more. 
stretch of road, you There’s a marble table at the back 


but it isn’t the pay-off kind. At a 
econd glance at the front right cor- 
you see two shelves for gro- 
Old Arm and Hammer Bak- 
ng Soda, and the Calumet kind 
hat in the red and white 


pears to be a two-pumy 
tion at the right and ; 
dirtgray houses at the 
is Cottonwood Creek Sx 
Cottonwood Creek its¢ 
way, by the creek, wh nat comes 
have any fish in it, lik : can; Gebhardt’s tamales, back on a 
when warriors for thé part of the shelf, so that it looks 
public wrote home of v n- like nobody’s tended to the stock 
ing and forests aboundir some kind of canned hash, 
score of 30 cans of Cambell’s 
Chicken Soup (no other kind). You 
wonder why there’s no salt. 
“Hot pickles. Want one?” He has 
taken the lid off a mason jar he’s 
ot on the counter and ducks in the 
of his pocket knife to spear 


ner 


eries 


nucn 


The two-pumper i 
frame _ shack, 
side and in, with ar 
right about half as bi 
At the third of three 
men sit playing domir 
sort of counter is a } 


cleanly 


iaGe 


piece of sliced pickle. He’s got 
haired fellow wh« pena and onion in it with the 
says whatullyouave cle and has let it all stand for 


tables nea i while. The pickle tastes like mild 
apena and goes good with beer. 
er on the top of the shelf in the 

(the can is too light 
y) there are three of the big 
t cans of jalapena, onion, car- 
the Mexi- 


The two 
trance have green che 
cloths on them (Grar ) 
the beer 
ead 


ner (Budweiser) (I 
bottles) (I don’t care 


in). He goes and get t, and whatever else 

it, and you stand tl put in it that you buy just 
out. What's that ross the border. 

mean? (Over his d So you got here a place with 


tables and dominoes, a mar- 
over the door 


“Farm Labor Informat three 
and has at each sid table, groceries, 


Brewery’s painting of Judge 


muscular men. witt 

anced on their right Bean’s court, the back door 
vaguely like the old W t pens onto a green waving cotton 
you can’t think that 1 patch that folds around a gas well 


storage tanks a hundred feet 
And he has the kind of 

delicatessens have, and 
names who wants to v labs of baloney and salami in it. 
come by and get then "You wanted to get a slice earlier 
a man make pickin’ cott A ut that would mean opening a 
the gooduns,” (he is whole loaf of bread, he’d probably 


Texas). “This is a fart t ind 
tion. The Employment away 
gave me the sign. I gat! 


cious), “they get really ey give you a slice of his, but you 
get some of ’em make t five | don’t ask. - 
twenty-seven dollars : “Well, we better be  shovin. 
buddy asks how do these id'“Glad you came by.” “Nice place 
little girls get out the you got here.” “Well, thank ya. Yall 
that work? “They yme back.” “Will. Sure will.” 

their Mothers,” he Screen doors slam different in 
about as far as you car it. the country from in the city. 





A few wetbacks get 








‘CLEAR CHANNELS 





By JACK SUMMERFIELD 
AUSTIN 

So far as I can tell, the people 
who read “Clear Channels” can be 
| divided pretty evenly into two 
groups: those who think I should 
|be writing more about programs 
and less about industry problems, 
|and those who don’t know why I’m 
| writing in the first place. 


| One reason we all want to read 
|about programs is because there 
are so many bad programs. Lam- 


pooning the latest one, like “The 
$64,000 Question,” is great sport. We 
even play the same game within 
the industry, a sort of Intramural 
Pig-Sticking Contest. 

To me it is a commentary on the 
industry that broadcasting’s top 
comedians made their names by 
poking fun at broadcasting, to wit 
Fred Allen, Henry Morgan, Bob 
and Ray, Jack Benny, Red Skel- 
ton, and to a lesser extent, Bob 
Hope and Fibber McGee and Molly. 

It is a commentary on tke indus- 
try that the most successful broad- 
casting critics have been men not 
trained in the art of planning pro- 
grams or the business of selling 
them but men who were really just 
plain listeners and _ extremely 
clever writers. Notable are John 
|Crosby of the New York Herald 
| Tribune and Jack Gould of the 
| New York Times. 
| Today these critics know more 
|about broadcasting than most 
| broadcasters will ever know, but 
anything they have learned they 
|learned in spite of themselves. 
' Once wrote Crosby: “... Of all the 
| things I enjoy not doing, not listen- 
| ing to the radio is my favorite ... 
| Some programs are more fun not to 
| listen to than others.” 
| To me it is an industry problem 
if our programs are professionally 
| poor and much in need of improve- 
ment. There really isn’t very much 
'our audiences can do to improve 
programs. Granted, you can stop 
buying soap from the sponsor of 





| the 
|! member who the s} 


Poor Programs--Industry Problem 


like but we still buy the 


program, 
sor’s soap. In the industry, we 


sappy 


Or you can com} ally know which programs are 
station about a hwhile and whieh are not. But 
don’t like. If the bother to improve any pro- 

he \ gram or commercial for an audi- 


isn’t too busy 


message, relay it t ence that listens or buys anyway? 


Program Department The answer can be found only if 
Department, wh¢ are willing to take a deep 
person in Sales, If 2 yreath, shut your eyes, and concen- 


feel the same way 
bother to call, 
gets through, you 
get relief from the 
commercial, soon t 
another, perhaps moré 
able. 

The trouble is 
wash our hands 


, trate very hard on what you hear 
ana iit 

It is not the ringing of cash reg- 
isters. What you hear is the sound 
o be by |of doors opening and closing, of 
people laughing and _ talking, of 
jingling money in their pockets, 
and perhaps the sound of sets being 


re) we | turned off 




















Louisa Holleday 
4u8tin 

The arm ar houlders laid, 

The lips against the listening ear, 
The eyelids I unafraid, 

The d the promised near. 
The loosens breathing stirred 

The last r on the cheek, 
The answer! plea unheard— 

And and visions speak. 

For a Lo Comrade 
O shadeless iesert, do you stumble on and on, 
And know resting and no end? 
In hope of you reach tremulous hand, 
And draw back sick with poisoned thorn? 
And is the water you pursue 
Pit-viper and the glint of sibilant death? 
Wear on jy uy, then. With bitterest thirst 
There comes the craftiest mirage. Ineffable the dew 
Uvon the witched between heaven and 

earth 

And feigning frau opiate of the curst. 








TESTIMONIALS 


Here are some testimonials he went straight at it and clarified | done so that his absence will not 


that have reached the Ob- 
server from all over the state 
concerning the late Paul B. 
Holcomb: 


Paul Holcomb was one of the ma- 
jor prophets of Texas 
He had integrity. He was consistent 
He was afraid of no man. With pen 
in hand he was a happy warrior for 
the right, as he saw the right. He 
was a Christian 


in our time 


who 


the Christian ethic enough to try 
to live it. There was no sham or 
hypocrisy or bigotry in his soul. He | 


loved to call a spade a confounded 
shovel. He gloried in puncturing a 
stuffed-shirt and watching it col- 
lapse. In dealing with f 
cials he used 

and felt 
the politicia: 
let 


elect 





as a Narpoor 


he we 





forth a roar of rag 
enough to be heard 

precinct of his nstituer 
Texas is a 


to live ecaus Pa H 


be reck 
Paul H 
an 
less than material success 

I like to imagine that in that par 
ticular | 
for the C 
the boys—on June 
Maverick turned to 
Tom Paine and 
gentlemen. here 
comb.” 


age whore! : 


men 


sepal 


ite 
1955, Maury 





Sam Adams and 
7 


Make room 
Paul Hol- 


sala 


comes 
CREEKMORE FATH 
Austin 


This must be 


He died young 






h h 





believed in / 


said | 


it. He didn’t go in much for fine 
shadings, but he always seemed to 
me to know what he was talking 
about. Many and many a time I 


have wished that more people were 
being enlightened by his lucidity 
He was not well off in worldly 
goods, but he enjoyed an independ- 
ence that few men in public life, 
no matter how rich, to pos- 
His whole countenance 
It was a tonic to look 
clear and hear his inde- 
Like an old Scot 
sketched by Carlyle, 
Holcomb never asked for 
suffrages.” He not bel- 
but he could sure stand up 


seem 
was 
into 


sess 

clear 
his 
pendent 


schoolmaster 


eyes 


voice 


Paul 


your was 





ligerent, 


~aiaht 
straight 
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s it the svi! { tr 
ce sh i be an axe—to 
a Hi 0) CoO e tl P 
lg way f r how much 
lumt was piled on top of it 
His piece from Los Angeles, pub- 
od in The Texas Observer of 
20 last, on the University of 





thern California and the invita- 


tion to Governor Shivers to make 
ithe commencement speech at that 
ion told more than any dis- 














of Paul Holcomb. This, although he | ; on the subject that I have no- 
reached the seventies before death. | ticeq in any of the big dailies. It 
His fearless and steadfast gaze|was characteristically good hu- 
never faltered His outlook re-in ed and characteristically light- 
mained youthful throughout ening-up of individuals trying to 
I was privileged to know him | godge the truth 
personally less than a year. In that One of the things this world 
time I saw the spirit that was 4} tha er gets mmon is intel- 
part of Paul carry him relentless] i gri Ar g amus 
against injustice, pomp, and vanity 3 2\ und mar ) 
I don't like the word “crusade : s have it. The ‘ 
and he would have been the ist re I f k Ss e 
to consider himself one. But he is ker. wi 
what a crusader should have been << tellectua ° 
He never inted > H c ed 
looked back n ’ ter H 
ment needed ex N S ‘ i 
Was tox nig! nig s. 1 sa him f 
scorn \ J. FRANK DOBIE 
pe rsé T A | A s 
his helt 
Paul's State O ver is a 
of him. For vea tw : f n ‘ LH 
." a | aa 
few voices of liberalism in Texa 7 They s hat a Georg 
Those of us who helped merge it! w und T = Jatterenn 
and the Eas Texas Democrat . ‘ 
=~ 2 ais ax ab 
know that Pa A i : nt f the o of 
relinquished its ntr t ke that de the slidity 
that would have failed t jeath. And the t of the 
ht ana nri > + hon ‘ - . - 
his fight—and price be hangs of Paul Holcomb the State 
The staff of Th . Obs ‘ ‘ 7” 1 , + 
e stat! The Texas O f Texas will live long after all of 
— ae fulfill. It has lost : : 
has a tradition to fulfill It has | s who knew him persona have 
a valuable contributor, but his! a)co gone to our long rest 
vy 1] remain frech thr sh a 
memory Will remain f! nh tnrougn For many years I have been 
out the life of the paper. He dedi-| cheered by his lively humor 
— Snatr ¢ tearing away , > ’ . 
cated every effort to tearing away | strengthened by his dauntless 


sham and hypocrisy. We who know 

the staff of The Texas Observer 

take solace from the fact that it 

will meet the same challenges in 
Paul’s way 

FRANKLIN JONES 

Marshall 


Paul Holcomb was a brave and 
honest man. He said what he meant 


and did what he said he would 
When times were dark 


for Demo- 


afraid to 


crats, when people wer 


say what they thought, he kept 
right on 
We loved him, and we love his 
memory 
MRS. R. D. RANDOLPH 
Houst 
I never knew Paul H 
much in a conversational way, but 
I knew him well enough \ 


that he always meant what he said 
and said what he meant. This is not 
a common quality among that spe- 
cial category of human being 
whom Mr. Holcomb had his say 
nearly every week for many years 
—American politicians. He had a 
clear mind and a facile pen; he 
mever palavered around a subject; 


on 


courage, and refreshed by the rug- 
ged truths he dished out so impar- 
tially on friend and foe alike. But 
before I ever laid eyes on the man 
himself I knew his David 
Goliath affair with the great 
sulphur South Texas; 
how with small country 
paper for a shot and a few 


about 
and 
interests of 
only a 
sling 


| 





TO PAUL B. HOLCOMB 


leave us entirely desolate. 
MINNIE FISHER CUNNINGHAM 
New Waverly 


For all the twenty years I knew 
him, Paul Holcomb was important 
to Texas because he was true like 
a compass. 

In an age when most well-known 
men made themselves conspicuous 
by press-agentry either hired or 
homemade, Paul was known from 
El Paso to Texarkana and from 
Beaumont to Dalhart without hav- 
ing once sought a headline He 
stood out from the crowd simply 
because in the midst of a seething 
of would-be public figures who 
shifted by virtue of their essential 
lightness upon every chance wind 
opportunity, he stood firm in 
a fixed position, predictably and 
ly determined by a belief in 
principles and a care 
eople’s good. And his very 


of 


resolute 











steadfastness made him conspicu- 
s and 1emorable. His was the 
inence of a brave man in a] 
anickKy oD 
A in an age in which| 
cleve were much sought | 
if lauded—minds nimble | 
|} like a pickpocket’s fingers at find- | 


ing ways to evade 
all the 


of the 


prove 


or temporize 


forces of evil at the 


might formidable—Paul won 


| distinction and leadership by force 





>! a little maturer to shoulder respon- 


brave 


of an unflinching and direct sim- 
plicity of thought. His mind drove 
to the heart of every problem along 
a path straight that any man 
who had the courage to do so could 
follow without stumbling. Because 
he was without fear, Paul achieved 
integrity and therewith real lead- 
ership in the molding of minds. 
The man was whole and coher- 
ent. Paul's liberalism was no self- 
seeking declamation of popular 
principles designed to win a fol- 
lowing for the declaimer. It was 
genuine, responsible, mature, fear- 
less—and therefore complete. 
Some of us grow up to make our 
own way in the world. Others grow 


day’s problems co 
} 


so 





sibility for a family. Paul grew un- | 


he felt responsibility for the| 
brotherhood of man. And because 
that was the nature of his liberal- 


ism, it was correspondingly inclu- 





gsive—no narrow platform of tenets | 

could bound it 
For Paul Holcomb, liberalism was 
an attitude like that of a loving 
, a way of life like that of a 





I with a family to support 
FY his adopted family, which in- 
cluded Texas and all Texans— 


all the lands and all the peoples he 
knew—he labored lifelong. He was | 

to protect them; he was dili- 
nt to find provision for them; he 
was patient to guide them. And like 
a good householder he never even 
paused to count the sacrifices this 
attitude and this way of life in- 


ge 


‘| volved. It no more occurred to him | 


to desert mankind than it occurs to 


|}a good householder that he might | 


| He accepted a life of dedication to 


| 
| 
‘ 


| grown and complete 


photostats for stones he brought the | 


giant down 
Then there 

squaring away 

Klan in the 


was the story of his 


the Ku Klux 


of its power 


at 


heyday 





And but lately we had the special 

edition of the doughty little old 

State Observer on “How Texas. Be- 

ame A No-Par ty State” which 

one man army called Paul Hol- 

} + j to the vicious p< liti- 

i acr t i is nd is ruin- 

Texas. And afte na i meo- 

apt 4 = ted let- 

tl Chairman f the Na 

4 Le atic Cx mittee set- 

t1 forts ertal Salient facts un- 

jer t itle of “The ents of 

Le moc ratic Party i Texas” 

vhich wakened Steve Mitchell to 
some things he did not know 

There is more. But not for this 

space. There must be a Book of 


Paul Holcomb to help us go on and 
do the things he knew should be 


} our 


find ease by deserting his family. 


the public weal matter-of-factly— 
simply as the way of life normal to | 
a man fully adult ... which he was. | 
Here was a human being mature | 
enough to find in his mind and} 
heart respect and solicitude for all | 
mankind. Here was a man full- 
a man fit | 
to stand erect before his God. 
MARK ADAMS | 

Austin | 


Not too many of us are able to! 
formulate the principles of democ- | 
racy in simple language for the 
help and understanding of us who 
have always been Democrats. Now 
shocks me with the 
news that the chief interpreter of 


a telegram 


us all has been called away from 
that task: Paul B. Holcomb is sud- | 


dead of a heart attack 
California 
Texas Democrats, wherever they 
they are, whether 
Paul Holcomb or not, 
1im. We will miss him as 
we would the good fresh air if it 
suddenly ceased to pass freely into 
lungs. We may never have 
thought what a fine thing the air 
is, but when we no longer have it 
we miss it, miss it terribly. | 
And so it is with this man who} 


7 1 
aeniy 


far-away 


in 


are, whoever 


they knew 


will miss 


| iron 


| Texas 


for many years kept alive with an | 
lung, so to speak, the little | 
State Observer as a voice crying 
in the wilderness for Texas Demo- 
crats. We will miss his good coun- 
sel. We will miss his interpretation | 
of current political events. We will 
miss his caustic humor and his 
fearless scolding when his Demo- 
cratic public failed to take obvious 
forward steps to “go up and pos- 
sess the land” boldly. 

But more than these we will miss 
his infinite faith in the omnipo- 
tence and goodness of God. He 
never gave us up even when he | 
judged us weak and vacillating, 
selfish and stupid; he always be- 
lieved we could follow our great 
leaders, if we would, and he always 
hoped that ultimately we would 

Now the Peace of God which 
passeth understanding is his. No 
longer can our shortcomings as 
Democrats worry him, which in it 
self the possible 
lenge to us stand up and bé¢ 
counted on h Texas pi 


greatest chal- 
to 
1s 


ls 


| , } 
side in te 


| tics 


MRS. JUD COLLIER 


Mumford 


has left us. The 


the hi I 
eleven ars 
of governmental combat in Texas 
has come to a final rest, but the 
great spirit that moved it will live 
in the hearts and hopes of Texans 
for generations. 

Paul Holcomb was a fighter for 
the right, not a compromiser for ex- 
pediency’s sake. He never sought 
alliance with error, but rather 
sought victory on principles. He 
did not compromise those princi- 
ples, and, if victory eluded him, his 
conscience was clear, his spirit un- 
broken, his will to serve all the 
people in the furtherance of De- 
mocracy in our time undiminished. 

Paul Holcomb’s clarion calls to 
battle roused many dispirited Dem- 
ocrats in Texas to new efforts 
against the Dixiecratic-Republican 
combination that overthrew them 
Like Moses, he led his people so 
close to the promised land that he 
could see it, then, like Moses, 
called to his final rest with victory 
for his people just ahead 

Let us pause in grateful remem- 


Paul Holcomb 
that messaged 


Democrats 


es ol 


pen 


for ve 


was 


brance of Paul Holcomb. He was 
my close friend, and I will always 
feel the void left bv his journey t 
the other side 

RALPH W. YARBOROUGH? 


The remark ut Paul 


able thing ab 


Holcomb was that his mind never 
grew old except in the accumula- 
|tion of experience and wisdom 


| Men of this peculiar quality are so 


essential to the world’s progress 
that their loss is deeply felt even 
beyond our means of expression. 
These men are the repositories of 
civilization whose personal influ- 


} ence and inspiration make it possi- 


ble for accumulated good sense and 
wisdom (which is the essence of 
civilization) to stretch in an un- 
broken chain from generation to 
generation. 

In the same manner the written 
word is a parallel means of bridg- 
ing the generations of men and 
Paul Holcomb left his stamp in 
this field, too. In my opinion Paul 
Holcomb was the best editorial 
writer in Texas. 

It is for these reasons that a keen 
sense of loss is tempered by loving 
memory of one who was devout 
without narrow mindedness, posi- 
tive without bigotry, idealistic 
without impracticality. As one who 
so lived and wrote as to translate 


| these qualities into words and ac- 


tion, he lives in the thoughts and 

deeds of men who were fortunate 

enough to read his words and feel 

his influence. 

He was a real crusading editor in 
the highest and finest tradition. 

ROBERT C. ECKHARDT 

Houston 


| meeting 


We have lost 
loved citizen. 

It is my opinion that were it not 
for a few newspapermen like Paul 
Holcomb, our so-called free press 
would not survive. We find few 
people in the newspaper business 


a great and be- 


who have the courage to continu- | 


ously sacrifice their personal secur- 
ity to maintain their integrity. Paul 
Holcomb was one of these. He was 
never afraid to tell the truth. The 
high position and political influence 
of the subjects of his stories made 
no difference to Paul. Because of 
his fearless reporting and diligent 
investigation many people bene- 
fited. It has been said by many of 
Paul’s friends that he had a sixth 
sense when it came to discrepan- 


|} cies in government. 


The people who love truth and 
integrity loved Paul. Those who 
would use a position of public trust 
for personal gain feared him. 

Paul Holcomb was my personal 
friend. He lived-a life of sacrifice 
and many times was in deep finan- 
cial difficulty, but he always car- 
ried the torch of truth and liberty. 

Now his fight is finished. I am 
sure it is Paul’s wish that someone 
else pick up his banner. I know that 


when he presents himself before 


The Great Judge as all of us will 
someday, he will have these words 
spoker him, “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” 


HARRINGTON 
Austin 


D. ROY 


I am enclosing a contribution to 
the Observer as a tribute to Paul 
Holcomb’s lifelong devotion to 


truth and freedom of speech and 
thought and action. I know that the 
Observer was fulfilling his 


dream of an independent newspa- 

per in Texas. I can think of no 

more fitting monument to Paul 

than the continued success of the 
Observer 

JEAN LEE 

Austin 


Because we knew that instead of 
flowers given, Paul Holcomb would 
want effort expended in the good 
fight, we enclose (a contribution ... 
LOUISE HANCOCK 
HENRY HOLMANS 

Austin 

(W. G. Carnahan of Austin also 

sent in a contribution.) 


The 





We are very happy that Paul 
Holcomb was able to find some 
younger hands into which to thrust 
his ideal for a statewide Demo- 

atic newspaper. Paul had talked 

tl times about his de- 
) ’ to hands 
ch rove it anc 

on, and he was able to bring that 


tO pass 

We are also pleased that he was 
able to put into a chronology the 
history decline of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Texas in his special 
edition, “How Texas Became a No- 
Party State.” Had it not been for 
this, would have been no 
single place where his huge store of 
information on party affairs from 
1944 on would have been available. 

And finally, we are pleased that 
Paul and Mrs. Holcomb were able 
to take and enjoy a well-earned va- 
cation in the months since he sold 


of the 


there 


the Observer. He had a wonderful > 


time, and was enjoying his retire- 
ment so much. 

Not many of Paul’s Democratic 
Party friends realize it, but Paul 
was one of the finest Bible scholars 


we have ever known. In his 73 
years, he had worked out to his 
own satisfaction many of the an- 


swers one who searches can find in 
the Scriptures, and it was always a 
delight to hear him explain the Bi- 
ble in modern-day terms which 
will stay with modern-day people. 

The mark Paul leaves. behind 
him is on a host of friends and 
backers who, like Paul, consider 
themselves Democrats without pre- 
fix or suffix. He has laid out the 
issue in clear terms when he called 


for “a return to integrity in party ae 


affairs,” and Democrats would do 
well to recognize that as the para- 
mount issue in Democratic affairs. 
It was typical of Paul Holcomb 
that he spent one of his last days 
sitting in on the United Nations 
in California, after find- 
ing a Texas-born guard who would 
let him in without a ticket. Paul 
wore out his great heart fighting 
to put democracy and Christianity 
into practice in Texas. He has 

earned the rest he now has. 
EMMA AND STUART LONG 
Austin 
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